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Mrs. Kendal Speaks. 


“This absurd mania, I am sorry to say, is peculiar to the bers of the theatrical profession, and it 
speech making; and one and allan degrading tothe dramae “Mrs. Kendal: Addvss af Birmingham 
RS. KENDAL has been enlivening the somewhat dull 
proceedings of the Social Science Congress at Birming- 
ham with a lecture on the “ Drama.” It was delivered no doubt in 
her own irresistible style, and, as coming from one of our first artists, 
an artist held in universal respect, has been received as if her 
words were inspired, and her opinions were destined to settle every 
vexed question, concerning not the drama, as we understand it, but 
her own occasionally irritable profession. The address, when 
attentively perused, will be found to contain many things that are 
not very new ; more that can scarcely be said to be very true; and 
most that had far better have been left unsaid altogether. Asto the 
contrast between our own time and the drama of the Restoration ; 
concerning the threadbare controversy, how far the play and the 
players have improved between the days of Garrick and Irving; on 
the point of morality and immorality of dramatic work as issued in 
the reign of Charles the Second and Queen Victoria, no doubt Mrs. 
Kendal, as a student of dramatic literature, is entitled to a hearing. 
It sounds no doubt strangely to certain ears when we are assured 
that the only fault of the Restoration dramatists was that they 
called “a spade a spade,”—whereas the modern licentious school 
is so gross that the exhibition of it drives Mrs. Kendal in disgust 
from her seat in one of the Glasgow theatres in the year of grace 
1884. All that can be urged against this argument is that the read- 
ing of different people does not always agree, and that it probably 
required more space than Mrs. Kendal could afford to it to deal 
exhaustively with the drama of the Restoration in its co-relation 
with the drama of the Victorian era. As a writer in the Z7imes 
very politely puts it, “ calling a spade a spade is but an inadequate 
description of the filth which flowed from the pens of Dryden, 
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Congreve, Wycherley, Fielding, and a host of dramatic writers. 
And we should be reluctant to admit that the change now in pro- 
gress is for the worse.” Quite so; but at the same time no one can 
quite credit Mrs. Kendal’s assurance that she is familiar with the 
works she casually hints at, or knows more about them than in so 
far as they applied to her own stage career. Plays and players 
had not then strutted in that cloak of decorated virtue which is 
now flung over their shoulders, and it is questionable if any lady 
would sit out even one act of them should an enterprising manager 
seek to revive at Glasgow or elsewhere one of these old-world reflec- 
tions of manner. 

Nor is it probable that Mrs. Kendal’s views of the dramatic 
millennium, to which we are all to aspire, will gain favour with 
many of her companions, or is in any way consistent with the 
temperament that makes men and women actors and actresses. 
The inevitable, and, no doubt laudable, vanity that sends clever 
people of both sexes on to the stage, would scarcely harmonize with 
Mrs. Kendal’s plan of a theatre that ceases to advertise, of artists 
that refuse to be criticized, and of a patient public that is attracted 
to an entertainment by some unseen force that Mrs. Kendal very 
likely possesses, but that no one else would be rash enough to 
aspire to. Let us reduce the proposition as put forward to its 
logical absurdity. A new play is produced, say at the St. 
James’s Theatre. The management is far too well bred to con- 
descend to anything so vulgar as an advertisement. The fact that 
a new play is to be produced is to ooze out in fashionable society ; 
dukes and duchesses will spread the happy rumour at various 
reunions ; broughams and carriages will bear the entrancing news 
to countless at-homes and afternoon teas; for what has the vulgar 
public to do with the matter in hand? Why should Peckham and 
Brixton be enlightened on a matter that wholly concerns Belgravia 
and Mayfair? And the artists, to a man and woman, they would of 
course in the new order of things scorn the idea of being criticized. 
Away with the picturesque description of plays falsely called 
criticism ; away with your untrustworthy accounts; away with 
your enthusiasm or spite ; the actor and actress of the future are 
indignantly scornful of such false guides. It is the public they 
want. They would die if they happened to see themselves in 
print, these modest artists ; they would be shocked at the notoriety 
that is given to such public men as Mr. Gladstone, on the one 
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hand, or the Captain of the Mignonette on the other. These are 
to be the players of the future, who will illustrate the drama 
that is to come. Hitherto they have been supposed to ‘be 
captious and sensitive to a fault, demanding publicity when it was 
not speedily afforded to them, angry because their notices did not 
come out quickly enough, jealous if a rival obtained one more line 
of recognition than they did, eager to find out a reason why so 
and so was praised or so and so blamed, not content with one review 
ina paper, but seeking another and another, protesting against first- 
night criticism, because it was not enough, and begging newspaper 
proprietors to devote even more space than they-do to the drama. 
But all this evil is to disappear in the millennium that is at hand, 
thanks to Mrs. Kendal’s eloquence and the advantages of a Social 
Science Congress. Theatres are to exist without advertisements, 
and actors to live without puff. Commerce is to change its tactics, 
and human nature is to alter its constitution! “I am not a 
manageress myself,” eloquently urged Mrs. Kendal, “but only an 
actress in my husband’s theatre.” If these new rules for dramatic 
procedure ‘are to be literally carried out, it may be well for the 
fortunes of the excellent theatre in question that there is a pause 
before they are adopted at St. James’s Street. 

But these reforms are more intimately connected with the litera- 
ture and commerce of the drama. It may be that the dramatic 
leopard may change its spots, but we do not think that we 
shall see the transformation in our time. It was always believed 
that applause and recognition were the life and soul of the actor’s 
career. We always imagined they lived for excitement and by 
it. We have ample evidence that they do, and ampler evidence 
still that Mrs. Kendal is wholly incorrect in her assertion “ that 
the Press of the present day does not do all it might do for the true 
welfare of the drama.” Let us quote the lady’s words, in order that 
there may be no mistake. “I do not think that the Press of the 
present day does all that it might do for the true welfare of the drama. 
Existing critics generally rush into extremes, and either overpraise 
or too cruelly condemn. The public, as a matter of course, turn to 
the newspapers for information, but how can any judgment be 
formed when either indiscriminate praise or unqualified abuse is 
given to almost every new piece and to the actors who interpret it ? 
Criticism, if it is to be worth anything, should surely be criticism, 
but nowadays the writing of a picturesque article, replete with 
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eulogy or the reverse, seems to be the aim of the theatrical reviewer. 
Of course, the influence of the Fress upon the stage is very power- 
ful, but it will cease to be so if playgoers find that their mentors the 
_ critics are not trustworthy guides.” Wow unconsciously Mrs. Kendal 
condemns herself and her career by these ingenuous remarks. For 
close upon twenty years, to our own certain knowledge, those with 
whom we have had the honour of being associated have followed 
with pleasure and appreciation the art-work of Mrs. Kendal, have 
encouraged her efforts, and have been delighted to see her where 
she is at the very head of her profession, its ornament in a double 
sense, and certainly the most accomplished artist of her time. Yet 
the writers who have patiently and earnestly strengthened Mrs. 
Kendal’s hands, who have followed her with such pleasure, and 
congratulated her with such sincerity, are not “ trustworthy guides.” 
They know nothing about their business. The converse side of the 
position clearly is that artists like Mrs. Kendal have been treated 
all along with “indiscriminate praise,” have been the victims of 
foolish “ eulogy,” and have no right to claim the position to which 
they have attained. 

How poor Mrs. Kendal must have suffered all these years from 
the injudicious appreciation and the extravagant eulogy of these 
“untrustworthy guides!” How much an artist of her tempera- 
ment would have preferred the cold shade of indifference! If 
Mrs. Kendal happens to keep, as some artists do, the criticisms 
that have been the result of a long, painstaking, and successful 
career, how she must shudder to think that her work has been so 
constantly hindered by this uncomfortable appreciation. There 
are scores of playgoers who still take their places on a “ first 
night” who can remember distinctly all that Mrs. Kendal has 
done. They can picture her at the Gaiety as the heroine of her 
brother’s pretty play, “ Dreams;” they can recall her Lilian 
Vavasour, in “New Men and Old Acres”—a performance that 
was not distanced by Ellen Terry or her accomplished sister ; they 
can bring back those celebrated evenings when Mrs. Kendal, at the 
Haymarket, created Galatea, Zeolide, and all the heroines of Mr. 
W. S. Gilbert’s original plays; they can follow her to the Court 
Theatre, where, after the “ Scrap of Paper,” there was a moment in 
her “ Ladies’ Battle” that no lover of the delicacy of art can ever 
forget; and soon through her Pauline, her Susan, her womanly 
instinct as the heroine of Mr. Pinero’s plays to her masterly 
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conception of the Ironmaster’s wife. Part after part, and play 
after play, these “untrustworthy guides” refused to be dumb, and 
would be “ picturesque” at Mrs. Kendal’s expense. In the interests 
of art, or the interests of the stage, men quite as enthusiastic about 
the subject that is dearest to Mrs. Kendal’s heart as she is, strove 
to tell the public, and induce the public to believe, what excellent 
work she was giving us. And with what result? To be told that 
they have done nothing for the “true welfare of the drama,” that 
they are false guides and false counsellors, and to be sneered at for 
that appreciation which is the life-blood of all that is beautiful and 
true, and the breath of every artist who deserves the name. 
Picturesque articles are an abomination to Mrs. Kendal, whose 
art is wholly picturesque. She suggests a picture—countless 
pictures; her art is so vivid, her temperament is so lively and 
sensitive, that she fills men’s minds and women’s hearts with 
beautiful ideas; and then because a writer conveys what the 
actress has done in a picture of his own, he is regarded as one of 
the drama’s greatest enemies.. The curse of this age is want 
of appreciation and lack of sympathy with the best work. 
Mrs. Kendal, and all who think like her, might have whistled to the 
winds if it had not been for the cordial assistance of those who 
think as she does, and are sympathetic with her great intelligence. 
Picturesque articles indeed! What does most good for the art 
Mrs. Kendal professes? The articles written thirty or forty years 
ago, containing bare record of-fact, and not an illustrative com- 
ment, or the so-called criticisms of to-day, that catch the glow 
from the artist’s idea, and leads the public to the consideration 
of what is delicate, sensitive, imaginative, and beautiful? “TI 
do not think,” says Mrs. Kendal deliberately, “that the Press of 
the present day does all that it might do for the welfare of the drama.” 
A more unjust and heartless comment on what has been done was 
never put forward in public utterance. At what period, it may 
well be asked, in the whole history of the Press, has so much, or 
nearly so much, been done for the drama? When before were 
matters of political and social importance put aside for the con- 
sideration of plays and players? When before were actors and 
actresses preferred to other matters of current, and sometimes 
particular, interest? Wéill Mrs. Kendal take the trouble to go to 
the British Museum, and take down the file of any daily paper, to 
see how the drama was treated when the Press according to her 
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theory did do something for the welfare of the drama? She, and 
those who think with her, would scarcely have liked to have lived 
in those days, when recognition was so slow and appreciation 
so uncommonly torpid. 

Mrs. Kendal is, presumably, one of those particular artists who 
has suffered severely from criticism. She has never been appre- 
ciated. She has lived unrecognized and unpraised. They all say 
so; they all forget the trouble and the labour that are taken to 
convey to the public the fact that there is something more beau- 
tiful in art than is believed in a very cold, superficial, unreal, 
and heartless age. Is Mrs. Kendal really sincere in her belief 
that appreciation and sympathy are injurious to the art she so 
thoroughly adorns? Are we to believe that she means, when 
she plays a character like the wife in “The Ironmaster,” that it 
would do more good to the art she works at if these “untrust- 
worthy guides” were to say nothing of what she had done, were 
to dismiss her and her work in a couple of lines, than if they 
followed her, to the best of their poor ability, and strove to con- 
vey in their own poor words what she had suggested by her own 
fine acting? Which writer does most good, and is more seriously 
concerned in the welfare of the drama—the writer of forty years 
ago, who reported a play in the paper as if it were a dog-fight, or 
the writer of to-day, who enters into the soul and spirit of the 
artist’s work? “Criticism, if it is to be worth anything,” sneers 
Mrs. Kendal, “should surely be criticism.” Nobody claims for news- 
paper work of the kind that it zs criticism. It is the best and most 
conscientious descriptive work that can be put forward in the given 
time. It attempts at any rate successfully to supply a great public 
demand, and if the public did not want it, it would not exist a day. 
Some may call it reporting,some may call it reviewing, some may call 
it rubbish, as Mrs. Kendal evidently does, but let her rest assured 
that it has never done any harm to the higher interests of the 
drama, which was the subject of this lady’s harangue at Birming- 
ham. Inan age of coldness, cynicism, and indifference, in the teeth 
of coarseness and vulgarity, it has neverat least failed to pay a tribute 
of homage to the beautiful work which Mrs. Kendal and others 
have perfected. Where, during the last five-and-twenty years, is 
the good play that has been ruined by “ unqualified abuse?” 
Where is the actor or actress who has been crushed by the reverse 
of eulogy? When Mrs. Kendal makes this bold and sweeping 
statement, she is bound to prove her case: assertion is not 
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argument. She has lived at a time when she says, indiscriminate 
praise is ruining the drama, and yet she is the subject of universal, 
cordial, and well-merited praise. It is impossible not to treat this 
matter from a personal point of view, when the speaker is so 
deliberately and unnecessarily personal. Mrs. Kendal considers 
that the “dignity of the theatrical profession” is lowered by 
“speech making,” and yet this same lady never visits the provinces 
without making a speech in every town she visits, and has crowned 
her indiscretion by making, at Birmingham, the longest speech 
that has. ever been laid to her account. No one doubts the 
sincerity; of Mrs. Kendal’s advocacy, or the earnestness of her con- 
victions, but there are those amongst us who cannot fail to be 
surprised when she is so wedded to the social regeneration of the 
drama, that she cannot believe there is any loyalty towards it, 
except from mere drawing-room influence and the cultivation of 
this cant of respectability, which is getting as nauseous as the 
Bohemianism of the past. Let men and women on the stage live 
good lives by all means, as elsewhere, but their first duty is to act, 
not to preach. They are the servants not the masters of the public. 
Charity has very properly held out to them the right hand of fellow- 
ship, but ‘that is no reason why when they take society by storm, 
they should leave humility in the hall. We want to see them play, 
and donot care to follow them to their homes, or to pry into their 
domestic concerns; the pharisaical tone has been unduly prominent 
in the theatrical world of late. Players are too much inclined 
to make}broad their phylacteries in dramatic drawing-rooms. 
They had far better strike their breasts, and be thankful for past 
mercies. 


CAs 


Round the Bivouac Fire. 


[Poem for Recitation. | 


OUND the bivouac fire, at midnight, lay the weary warrior-band ; 
Bloody were their spears with slaughter: gory was each hero’s hand : 
For the ghastly fight was ended: from each soul a whisper came : 
“God of Battles! we have triumphed: hallowed be Thy mighty Name!” 


It was beautiful, at midnight, when the bloody war was done, 
When the battle clashed no longer, and no longer blazed :the sun, 
Calmly, in the balmy starlight, to repose outwearied limbs, 

Not a sound to stir the stillness, save the sound of holy hymns : 
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“Thou hast given us the glory : Thou hast cast our foes to shame! 
God of Battles ! we have triumphed : hallowed be Thy mighty Name! 
Thou hast given us the glory: Thou hast bade our troubles cease : 
Thou art great as God of Battles : Thou art best as God of Peace!” 


Peaceful was the world around them: in the peaceful summer skies 
Watched the sentry stars above therm, like the host of angel-eyes : 
Shone the sentinel stars in splendour on each slumbering hero’s head, 
And the moonlight gleamed in glory on the dying and the dead. 


Rosily wore the night to morning : cheerily, at their heart’s desire, 

Sang the soldiers songs of triumph, round the ruddy bivouac fire : 

Flushed their faces were with glory: strong were they, and brave, and 
tall : 

But the tender tears of childhood bathed the bravest face of all! 


Pensive, by the gleaming firelight, mute the lonely warrior stood : 

In his hand a paper grasped he, scrawled with letters, large and crude: 
In his gory hands he grasped it ; and the tender childly tear, 

From his manly bosom welling, bathed the blood upon his spear! 


Silent wore the night to morning : silent, at their heart’s desire, 

Watching, lay the weary warriors, round the gleaming bivouac fire : 
“‘What’s the news from England, comrade? What’s the sorry news for thee, 
From the friends we left behind us, and our home beyond the sea?” 


Then the gory paper oped he, scrawled with letters, crude and wild: 
“Little news from England, comrades: ’tis a letter from my child.” 
“From our merry babes in England, welcome is the news!” they said: 
And the soldiers lay in silence, while the warrior rose, and read : 


“Oh my father ! what has kept you? you are nigh three years away : 

It was snow-time when you left us: it was morn o’ New year’s day; 

* Good-by, baby, until summer, or till Christmas-time,’ you said : 

Oh my father! what has kept you? Summer, Christmas, twice have fled. 


“ Mother says your war is holy—that you bear a noble name— 

That you fight for God and Honour, and to shield our home from shame ; 
But I often hear her praying: ‘ Make all war, O God, to cease: 

Thou art great as God of battles : Thou art best as God of Peace !’ 


‘* Night and morn I pray for father : in the sunny morning hours 

I am often in the garden: I have sown your name in flowers ! 

Like your coat, in flowers of scarlet-—all in tulips, soldier-red ; 
Come, before the flowers are faded : come before your name is dead! 
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“ Little brother died at Christmas : mother told me not to tell : 
But I think it better, father ; for you said, ‘The dead are well.’ 
He was buried side o’ Mary: mother since has never smiled : 

Till we meet, good-by, dear father—from your little loving child!” 


Silent wore the night to morning: silent, at their soul’s desire, 

Lay the warriors, lost in dreaming, round the dying bivouac fire : 

Home were they, once more, in England! miles were they from war’s 
alarms ! 

Hark ! the sudden bugle sounding! Hark! the cry: “To arms! to arms!” 


Out from ambush, out from thicket, charged the foemen through the plain ! 
“Up! my warriors! arm! my heroes! Strike for God and home, again ! 
For our homes, our babes, our country!” And the ruddy morning light 
Flared on brandished falchions bloody still with gore of yesternight ! 


Purple grew the plain with slaughter—steed and rider, side by side ; 
And the crimson day of carnage in a crimson sunset died : 
Shuddering on the field of battle glimpsed the starlight overhead, 
And the moonlight, ghost-like, glimmered on the dying and the dead ! 


Faint and few, around the fire-light, were the stretched, outwearied limbs : 
Faint and few the hero-voices that uprose in holy hymns : 

Few the warriors left to whisper, “‘ Thou hast cast our foes to shame : 

God of battles! we have triumphed: hallowed be Thy mighty Name!” 


On the purple plain of slaughter, who is this that smiles in rest, 

With a shred of gory paper lying on his mangled breast ? 

Nought remaining, save a fragment, scrawled with letters, crude and wild : 
“ Till me meet, good-by, dear father—from your little loving child!” 


Raise him softly : lift him gently: stanch his life-blood, ebbing slow : 

He is breathing—he is whispering—what is this he murmurs low? 

“Saved! my child—my home—my country! 
release : 

Thou art great as God of Battles: Thou art best as God of Peace!” 


Father, give my pangs 


SAMUEL K. Cowan, M.A.. 





THE THEATRE. 


A Gossip about Actors. 


By CHARLES HERVEY. 


HERE are certain occasions when the philosophy of the old 
French saying, “ Quand il n’y en a plus, il y en a encore,” i 
infinitely consoling, and more especially to a writer engaged in 
the apparently hopeless task of extracting anything new from so 
exhausted a theme as that chosen for the subject of the present 
paper. Anecdotes, authentic and apocryphal, relating to that 
highly popular institution the theatre, its celebrities and its non- 
entities, have from time immemorial been regarded by compilers 
‘of memoirs and reminiscences as a legitimate seasoning wherewith 
to flavour their less digestible materials ; many of them—probably 
on the principle that one cannot have too much of a good thing— 
having figured over and over again in divers shapes without 
exposing the narrator—the public, as a rule, being accustomed to 
accept “bis repetita” with indulgent equanimity—to any very 
severe strictures on the score of non-originality. I dare not 
venture positively to assert—for the best memories are sometimes 
treacherous—that not one of the subjoined “ana” has ever pre- 
viously found its way into print, but I can conscientiously guarantee 
that the majority have not; it is, however, safer to remind the 
friendly reader that, in the possible event of his recognizing an 
old acquaintance, he has always the resource of following Mr. 
Gregsbury’s advice to his discontented constituent Pugstyles, and 
“ going on to the next.” 

The 26th of March, 1847, was a memorable day for Parisian 
Jlaneurs, crowds of them flocking betimes to the Boulevard de la 
Madeleine, along which the funeral procession of the celebrated 
actress, Mdlle. Mars, was about to pass on its way to Pére la 
Chaise. Like all the rest of the world, I betook myself thither ; 
and securing a “coign of vantage,” waited patiently for the arrival 
of the hearse and the long train of mourners, chiefly composed of 
literary men and actors from every theatre in Paris. Immediately 
after the members of the family, the entire male contingent of the 
Comédie Frangaise marched in a body; and perceiving among 
them my old friend Regnier, I joined him, and walked by his 
side as far as the gate of the cemetery. There so many people 
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were assembled that it became impossible to maintain order. 
Little by little, the regularity of the procession, already endangered 
by the pressure from outsiders, was completely disorganized ; and, 
gradually borne back by the crowd, I found myself a few minutes 
later separated from my companion, and in the centre of a mixed 
multitude, the only familiar faces visible being those of two actors 
of the Palais Royal, Levassor and Grassot. The latter, as soon 
as he had recovered his breath—for it was no easy matter to 
extricate ourselves from the mass—declared that he had had 
enough of it, and felt so thirsty—a very common complaint of 
his, by the way—that until he had refreshed himself with a 
“bock,” he would not movea step further. On Levassor’s quietly 
hinting that it was hardly the moment to indulge in his favourite 
weakness, “ Sois tranquille,” replied Grassot, who could not even’ 
then restrain his punning propensities, “je serai convenable. Je 
demanderai de la diére de Mars !” 

I have rarely met with a pleasanter specimen of the old school 
of actors than Perlet, the original representative of the “ Comédien 
d’Etampes,” the “ Gastronome sans argent,” and a score of other 
popular types in the early days of the Gymnase. He had long 
since retired from the stage, and, when I knew him, was living 
contentedly on a small income derived from -his savings, and 
occupying himself exclusively with literary composition. An 
avowed partisan of theatrical tradition, he had a strong antipathy 
to the “romantic” fraternity, the mere mention of Victor Hugo’s 
name having as inflammable an effect on him as a red flag to an 
enraged bull. He preferred Mdlle. Duchesnois to Mdlle. Rachel, 
the extraordinary genius of the latter not atoning, in his opinion, 
for the want of real sensibility ; whereas the former not only felt 
what she said, but made all who heard her feel it too. Speaking 
of her unprepossessing exterior, he remarked, that she reminded 
him of the famous contralto Madame Pisaroni, who on her first 
appearance in Paris, conscious of the unpromising effect produced 
on the audience by her extreme ugliness, came forward and 
requested them to “ hear her sing, and judge her afterwards.” 

Much has been written respecting Mdlle. Rachel’s love of money, 
and the singular ability invariably displayed by her in extracting 
an advantageous guid pro quo from managerial pockets ; but that 
she was at all events occasionally capable of a graceful act of 
liberality the following well-authenticated anecdote will show. 
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One evening, previous to the commencement of “ Adrienne 
Lecouvreur,” at the Thé4tre Francais, Madame Allan, the Duchesse 
de Bouillon of the drama, discovered that she had left at home 
the ring she was accustomed to wear in the first act, and was 
about to substitute another for it, when Rachel, taking from her 
finger a very handsome one encircled with diamonds and rubies, 
requested her colleague’s acceptance of it. 

“Not as a gift, surely!” exclaimed Madame Allan, examining 
the jewel with admiration. 

“You would sincerely grieve me by returning it,’ said Rachel 
in her most courteous tone ; “ for in that case you would deprive 
me of the pleasure of seeing you wear it.” 

A good many years ago, I was invited to a fish dinner given 
by a friend at Greenwich, the locality chosen being naturally that 
time-honoured hostelry, the “Ship.” One of the guests was 
Alfred Bunn, then manager of Drury Lane, and a well-known 
lover of good cheer. On the evening in question he was in high 
force, and told us story after story, mostly relating to his own 
theatrical experiences, winding up with an amusing account of an 
occurrence which had taken place a few nights before. “A young 
actress of my company,” he said, “was cast for Luthern,* and 
had a quiver full of arrows which she amused herself by throwing 
about the stage between the acts. John Cooper, my factotum, 
fined her pretty smartly for this freak ; and, going shortly after 
into the green-room, I found her complaining of his severity to 
every one she met. One of my best customers—we won’t mention 
names—by way of consoling her, asked for a sheet of paper, and 
scribbled on it the following lines— 


In playful sport fair Luthern hurls her darts, 
A heavy fine most rigid Cooper names ; 

But when he finds her weapons breaks all hearts, 
Pray, ask him then what penalty he claims, 


Net so bad for a baronet, are they ?” 

“Was the fine maintained ?” inquired one of the party. 

“Of course. John Cooper is adamant in such matters, and 
very right too,” said Bunn, probably thinking how greatly such 
little windfails were wont to benefit his treasury. “And what's 
more to the purpose, it was paid,” he added with a knowing 


* The name of the piece has slipped my memory. 
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wink ; “and all I can say is, if the young lady has a fancy for 
repeating the joke on the same terms, I’m quite agreeable.” 

In the days—now far distant—when I frequented the foyer of 
the Vaudeville in its old home on the Place de la Bourse, an 
expression current among the actors of that theatre for some time 
puzzled me sorely. This was no other than the monosyllable 
“bath,” pronounced of course “ batt,” and signifying geod; but 
why it bore that meaning, and whence it originated, was a mystery 
which I could not rest until I had fathomed. One evening, there- 
fore, when the phrase in question had been more frequently applied 
than usual to a piece then in rehearsal, I begged Malle. to 
enlighten me; whereupon to my astonishment she laughingly 
remarked that, being “ Angleesh,” I ought to know. 

“What has that to do with it ?” I asked. 

“Everything,” she replied. “ You must remember that formerly 
your best letter-paper always had the word “ Bath ” stamped on 
it; well, some one chose to fancy that as the paper was good, 
‘Bath’ must necessarily mean as much. Voila tout.” 

I recollect once hearing Madame Dorval, when at the height of 
her celebrity, relate some of her early experiences while a member 


of a strolling company, wandering about the provinces after the 
fashion of Scarron’s “Roman comique.” “On one occasion,” she 
said, “the theatre was so small that there was no room on the 
stage for the chorists, who were perched on ladders outside the 
building, their heads alone being visible to the audience. It was 
a wet night, and we—for I was one of them—had to sing as 
joyously as we could under the circumstances— 


* Ah! quel beau jour! ah! quel plaisir! 
Ah! pour nous quelle féte!’ 
shivering with cold, and drenched with the rain trickling through 
the holes of our umbrellas! And yet,” she added with a sigh, 
“I was happier then than I am now!” 

Somewhere about forty years ago, Farren (the “ cock salmon ”) 
was starring at Brighton, and selected among other pieces for 
his benefit Buckstone’s farce, “Nicholas Flam.” In it the part 
of Shrimp, tne lawyer’s clerk, was given to a low comedian more 
remarkable for “cheek” than talent, who, when kindly. admo- 
nished by the “ star ” to avoid undue exaggeration, took the hint 
very ungraciously, and replied with a sneer that he wanted no 
one to teach him his business. After the performance, during 
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which the clerk’s incompetency had spoiled more than one of 
Farren’s effects, the latter, in a high state of indignation, bounced 
into Vining’s (the manager’s) room, and angrily declared-that he 
had never been so badly supported in his life, particularly singling 
out the actor cast for Shrimp. “ Shrimp indeed!” he cried with 
increasing irritation ; “why, confound the fellow, he gives him- 
self as many airs as if he were a prawn !” 

Whether on the stage or off it, Lablache was equally popular ; 
it was impossible to resist the influence of his frank smile and 
unalterable good-humour. Passing one day with a friend through 
the fruit market at Marseilles, his portly aspect so excited the 
admiration of a peasant woman presiding over a heap of water- 
melons that she rose abruptly from her seat, and enthusiastically 
declared that she had never before set eyes on so handsome 
a man. 

“Very flattering,” said Lablache, highly amused. Then, 
selecting one of the melons, “How much do I owe you for 
this ?” he asked, giving her a napoleon. 

“One franc, not a sou more to you,” was the answer ; “ but 
I have not change enough.” 

“ Never mind,” replied the dasso, “we will settle that another 
time.” 

The fruit-seller. stared for a moment “in amazement lost,” as 
her customer walked on, after handing his purchase to a hungry- 
looking boy, who made short work of it ; then gazing reverentially 
at the piece of gold, exclaimed: “ He must be the king, that’s 
certain! I may die now when [ like, for I shall never see so 
fine a man again!” 

“You perceive,” remarked Lablache to his companion, “the 
advantage of being stouter than other people. If we had remained 
a minute longer, the good woman would inevitably have cried, 
‘ Vive le Roi !’” 

Bouffé tells us in his “ Recollections” that one afternoon, 
seeking shelter from a heavy shower of rain, he took refuge in 
the Passage des Panoramas, the entrance of which was already 
blocked up by a constant stream of new arrivals. Conspicuous 
among these was the creator of “ Don Pasquale,” who occupied 
so considerable a space in the narrow gallery that, like the lote- 
tree in Mahomet’s seventh heaven, beyond him, there was no 
passing. “While we were talking together,” says Bouffé, “a 
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gamin about twelve years old, unable to advance into the interior, 
sidled up to Lablache, and tapping playfully on the stomach, 
accosted him with the familiar cry of ‘Porte, s'il vous plait!’ 
‘Entrez, monsieur,’ replied the ‘gros de Naples’ with killing 
gravity, to the great amusement of the bystanders, and making 
way for the audacious intruder, resumed his conversation as if 
nothing had happened.” 

One of our popular farce writers, a good many years ago, was 
superintending the rehearsal of a new production from his pen, 
in which Wrench had the principal character. “I don’t know 
how it is,” he said, pointedly addressing the actor, “we have 
rehearsed the piece three times already, and you do not seem to 
realize my idea of the part.” “Indeed,” coolly replied Wrench ; 
“ well, Mr. , that is exactly what happened to me the other 
day. I gave my cook a rabbit, and told her to make me a dainty 
dish of it, as like hashed hare as possible. She is a clever woman, 
my cook, a very clever woman, but oddly enough, when the dish 
came to table, it was only a rabbit after all.” 

That singularly eccentric genius, Frédéric Lemaitre, like our 
own George Frederick Cooke, was by no means insensible to the 
seductive attractions of the “ flowing bowl.” On the first night 
of Lamartine’s “Toussaint Ouverture,” in which highly poetical 
but undramatic rhapsody he was entrusted with the part of the 
Haytian chief, he insisted that in honour of the occasion a 
plentiful supply of punch should be furnished for his exclusive 
delectation, and brought by instalments into his dressing-room, 
in order that he might refresh himself between the acts. The 
request, or rather order, being unwillingly complied with, the 
representative of Toussaint profited so largely by the “ refresh- 
ment,” that before the commencement of the fourth act he was 
considerably more than half-seas-over, and utterly indifferent to 
the entreaties and reproaches of the manager, who, as a last 
resource, endeavoured to bring him to his senses by asking him 
what M. de J.amartine would say if he beheld him in so 
disgraceful a state. “Say,” retorted Frédéric with a gesture of 
bravado a /a Robert Macaire, “ parbleu, he would say that the 
punch was too strong, and that I had taken too much of it. 
What the deuce else would you have him say ?” 

The following anecdote, relating to the popular dramatist, Tom 
Taylor, was told me by one of his literary colleagues, an eye- 
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witness of the occurrence. A theatrical performance having been 
organized by a company of amateurs, and Buckstone’s “ Wreck 
Ashore” selected for the exhibition of their histrionic abilities, 
the part of Miles Bertram was assigned to Taylor, my informant 
playing Grampus, and Miss Woolgar (specially engaged for the 
occasion) Alice. Our hero, the pirate chief, whom the author has 
destined to be shot at the end of the second act, conceived the idea 
of simulating the effusion of blood by means of a ripe mulberry, which 
he carried concealed in his left hand all through the act ; and, dur- 
ing his scene with Bella, unthinkingly imprinted more than one stain 
on that lady’s wedding-dress. At the critical moment, when the 
revenue officers were on the point of entering and preparing to 
fire, and just as Miles Bertram had the juicy fruit ready to squeeze 
on his forehead, by some mismanagement behind the scenes down 
came the curtain with a rush on the unfinished drama, leaving 
the spectators to imagine the dénouement according to their 
fancy. , 

The musicians, meanwhile, paralyzed by this unexpected cata- 
strophe, sat for a moment in mute consternation, until the leader, 
recovering his presence of mind, and deeming it best to treat the 
matter as a pre-arranged joke, whispered to his colleagues, who 
struck up the very appropriate air of “The devil among the 
Tailors.” . 

I have read somewhere or other—where I cannot for the life of 
me recollect—an anecdote of a now-forgotten actor called Rosam- 
beau, which is too good to be lost. He resembled the rolling 
stone that gathers no moss, for he seldom remained long in any 
theatre, was always in debt, and, to make matters worse, had 
several children, who, like their father, lived literally from hand 
to mouth. One evening, while his little family were anxiously 
awaiting their customary allowance of bread and milk, he dis- 
covered, on examining his pockets, that the few sous in his 
possession would barely suffice for the next day’s breakfast. A 
bright idea struck him. 

“Who will have a sou instead of supper?” he asked. 

“J—I!” cried one and all. 

Whereupon the fond parent distributed his remaining coins 
among them, and sent them to bed. When morning came, the 
poor children were naturally hungrier than ever ; but Rosambeau 
was equal to the emergency. 
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“ Whoever wants breakfast,” he said, “must give papa a sow.” 

It need hardly be added that they gave it. 

I became acquainted with Charles Kean on one of his visits to 
Paris, and had several opportunities of meeting him during his 
stay there. He had just returned from Ireland, and related to. 
me a story he had heard from the manager of the Dublin Theatre, 
which, although in nowise professional, will serve as a wind-up to 
the present paper. Two natives of the sister isle, respectively 
named, if I recollect rightly, Gregg and Donovan, had agreed to 
settle some little difference between them in the (then) usual 
way, and arrived in due course at the appointed place of rendez- 
vous. When the distance had been measured and the pistols 
loaded, Mr. Gregg’s second offered to bet his principal a pound 
that he did not hit the other ; and on the proposition being de- 
clined, both belligerents fired and missed. Up came the second 
again, and repeated his offer. “Give mea pinch of snuff,” said 
Gregg, “and I'll do it.” In another minute the unfortunate 
Donovan was lying on the grass, with a bullet in his hip; and 
his adversary, turning to his second, and holding out his hand in 
expectation, coolly inquired, “Where’s the pound ?” 


DKON AEPUKOX 


My Husband. 


[Poem for Recitation.] 


SURGING crowd, a woman’s piteous cry, 
A mocking laugh and lightly uttered jest, 
Are all that reach me as they hurry by. 
But the full meaning I have rightly guessed— 
Another tenant for the prison cell ; 
A woman, too! the pity of it all! 
What has she done? Alas! I cannot tell ; 
They'll tell me later when I chance to call. 


* 





* * * * * 
















I find the woman sitting in her cell, 
Wringing her hands, and shedding bitter tears, 

Her thin, pale cheeks their tale of sorrow tell ; 
Her bony form, too, bent, but not with years. 

Her eyes meet mine, but ere my tongue can speak 
She falls upon her knees upon the floor, 

Crying, “Oh! God forgive me, I was weak ; 
But he will die, and I could beg no more. 
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“Why have you torn me from him? Let me go! 
You will not leave him there to die alone, 
While I, his lawful wife, am here? Oh! no: 

Let me go to him, if you are not stone. 
I tell you he is dying, sir, for bread— 

A big strong man, sir, murdered in his prime! 
I could not beg the food ; I stole instead ; 

Stole, sir, to save his life! Was that a crime? 





“For fifteen years we’ve laboured side by side ; 
For fifteen years his faithful wife I’ve been ; 
And many a time, sir, we’ve been sorely tried, 
For many a bitter trouble we have seen. 
Our children died of hunger, one by one ; 
We could not feed them as they should be fed. 
They died! We tried to say, ‘ Thy will be done,’ 
But ’tisn’t easy when your hopes are dead. 





“ And many a time we said we’d have no more, 
But when we saw some neighbour’s baby-boy, 
And watched his childish gambols round our door, 
And marked the mother’s pride, the father’s joy— 
Why, we were human, sir, and thought, alas 7 
That Heaven perchance might let the next one stay ; 
But one by one they withered like the grass, 
And one by one they died and passed away. 


“ And all the years we’ve struggled, he and I, 
To keep our sorrows hid from mortal eyes. 
‘Cheer up, dear, things will brighten by and by ; 
The world is hard, but God is good and wise.’ 
That’s what he always said when things went wrong, 
When work was scarce, and food was hard to get— 
‘ Cheer up, dear,’ he would say ; ‘it won’t be long ; 
Let’s trust in God, He’s never failed us yet!’ 


‘And we have waited—sometimes waited long— 

And we have prayed for help, and help has come. 
But every winter something has gone wrong, 

And every year we’ve been without a home. 
The little treasures we would fain have kept— 

The playthings of our dear ones dead and gone— 
Were sold for food! How bitterly we wept, 

They only guess who such a grief have known. 


“ And then this illness came and struck him down, 

And he grew weak and weaker day by day ; 
While I have done odd jobs about the town 

To earn him food, and help to pay our way. 
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But he grew worse! And then the doctor came, 
And ordered med’cine, nourishment, and wine. 
in! he meant well, sir; he was not to blame ; 
He did his duty—and then I did mine ! 


“For two days I had neither bite nor sup. 
Oh! how I suffered; but he never knew. 
And every hour more bitter grew my cup, 
For every hour still worse and worse he grew. 
Then work ran short. I begged, and begged in vain ! 
‘Cheer up, my lass,’ he said, ‘the times will mend. 
We've trusted God before ; let’s trust again ; 
We need not fear while we have such a friend!’ 


“‘ But every day the fiercer grew our need, 
And hunger gnawed us like a savage beast. 
My frenzied brain conceived the desperate deed 
Of theft! Was’t crime? ’Twould save his life at least. 
God knows that I could see no other way. 
Had I not begged and prayed—and both in vain? 
I did not think of what the world might say— 
If that would save him, I-could bear the stain! 


“T stood outside a fashionable shop, 
And watched the tide of wealth go rolling in ; 
And as I gazed, I saw a carriage stop— 
My soul burned with the fever of my sin ! 
A lady stepped out, clad in silks so grand, 
And holding in her dainty clasp a purse ; 
I darted forward, snatched it from her hand 
And fled, like one who flees before a curse. 


“ But { was weak and faint, and swifter feet 
Than mine were following, and soon ran me down. 
Policemen came and dragged me through the street ; 
And I am now the by-word of the town. 
And he is dying there, while I am here, 
And cannot soothe or raise his fevered head. 
For God’s sake, take me to him! Never fear, 
I'll come back here again—when he is dead ! 


“ Do with me what you will when he is gone ; 
I care not then what punishment you give. 
But do not let him perish there alone ; 
Do with me what you will, but let him live ! 
Oh! save his life, sir, and I’ll be your slave, 
And God will send His blessings on your head. 
Don’t let them put him in a pauper’s grave, 
And treat him like a dog when he is dead! 
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“‘ God bless you, sir! Oh! speak those words again ! 
You'll take me out? Oh! quick, then ; let us go. 
Thank Heaven, this time I have not begged in vain. 
Why don’t they let us out? They are so slow. .... 
Don’t tell him I’ve been here, sir ; he is ill! 
Poor dear, he never had a thought of wrong. 
Don’t let him know this, sir ; the shame would kill. 
He always said, ‘ Wait, dear, it won’t be long.’ 


* * * * * * 


“ Ah! here it is, sir; mind the broken stair. 

It’s dark, sir ; for we can’t afford a light. 

We're glad to find a shelter anywhere ; 
It’s hard to walk about the streets all night. 

Ah! there he is! John, dear, I’ve come again ; 
I’m sorry, dear, you’ve had so long to wait. 

What’s this ?—He’s cold !—Oh! I have come in vain— 
He’s dead! He’s dead! And I’m too late, too late ! 


* * * * * * 


And has this happened in a Christian land ? 
It comes before me like a hideous dream. 
Too true, alas! I hear on every hand 
The orphan’s wail, the widow’s anguished scream. 
And Poverty, red-eyed, stalks gaunt and bare, 
While pampered Wealth sits in the justice seat ! 
But hark ! a sentence cleaves the humid air— 
‘ They hungered and ye gave them not to eat!’” 


W. T. HawkIns. 


The Japanese Theatre. 


By F. C. WALTER PARR. 


_ the pleasure-loving and artistic Japanese people the 
theatre takes an important place in their social life ; and in 
all the large towns I found the different play-houses, not only 
nightly, but from a comparatively early hour in the day, crowded 
with spectators. Japanese dramatic literature is, for the most 
part, derived from the history and legends of the nation, and the 
plays are generally written in verse, and in a dialect differing from 
the ordinary vernacular as much as, or even more than, the blank 
verse of Shakespeare or Milton differs from colloquial English of 
the present day ; but there are not lacking pieces of a lighter and 
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facetious character, and “strong” dramas, of the “blood and 
thunder” type, generally with a ghost or other supernatural 
element, are very popular. A performance often lasts twelve 
hours, or even longer, being continued on several consecutive days, 
much after the manner of the Passion Play at Ober Ammergau. 
Men and women never act together, and the theatres where women 
perform are few; women’s parts are taken by men or boys, as on 
the English stage of Shakespeare’s time. 

The chief theatre of Yedo or Tokio, as the capital of modern 
Japan is called, is the Shinto-Mizo, and it is regarded as the 
leading theatre of the country. It is a large square building of two 
stories, but low, like all Japanese structures. The exterior, facing 
the street, is profusely decorated with lanterns and large painted 
representations of the chief situations of the drama. As you enter, 
on one side and in front, are the shelves on which the sandals or 
clogs of the audience are deposited, a wooden ticket with a number 
being taken, as in the cloak-rooms of theatres at home. Passing 
into the auditorium, I was at once struck with the lowness of the 
flat‘ ceiling as compared with the size of the building, which 
appeared nearly square, with a balcony on three sides, the space 
divided with railings into compartments, each of which would hold 
three or four persons. 

That portion of the floor which is devoted to stalls in a London 
theatre is partitioned in this manner in squares of about six feet, 
and, as in private houses, the boards are covered with soft padded 
matting. Behind these partitions are places which correspond to 
our pit, and the balcony is divided in the same manner as the floor, 
with lower-priced places at the back. There are no seats; the 
spectators sitting on the floor, as is the custom of the country. 

Except for the lowness of the opening (which I judged not to 
exceed twenty feet), any of our large spectacular pieces might be 
produced at the Shinto-Mizo with good effect. The stage is of 
considerable depth, and, as far as I could judge roughly, not much 
less in width than that of Drury Lane. From each side of the 
stage a long narrow platform runs through the audience to the 
back of the pit, which I can best describe by comparing it to that 
used by a conjuror when a theatre has been arranged for his per- 
formance, but the conjuror’s platform runs through the centre, 
whilst these are on each side. These platforms communicate 
with the stage, and are used for the entrances and exits of the 
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performers. The theatre is lighted with gas in the European 
manner. 

Without a knowledge of the language, and without access to a 
translation of the book of the play, I was not able to make out 
very much of the meaning of the drama in progress on my first 
visit to the Shinto-Mizo, The enunciation is very deliberate and 
measured, and the elocution struck me as remarkably good. The 
smallest syllable must have been distinctly audible at the very back 
of the large theatre. 

Much of the action appears to be the conventional expression, 
by a fixed and arbitrary symbolism, of the idea which is to be 
conveyed to the audience. As an example of this, when I first 
entered the theatre the long platform on the O.P. side was occupied 
by a number of performers dressed as for a journey, whilst the 
stage was set as an interior. The idea intended to be conveyed 
was evidently that these persons on the platform were approaching 
from outside the house, the interior of which was shown on the 
stage; presently they passed on to the scene and joined in the 
action. And now, another figure appears at the end of the long 
platform and advances slowly up towards the stage. This is 
Danguro, the leading Japanese actor; it takes him about ten 
minutes to traverse the distance from one end to the other of the 
platform, during which time the action continues on the stage, 
whilst he conveys to the audience, by pantomime, the idea that he 
is approaching, through danger and difficulty, from a long distance 
to execute his vengeance on certain persons on the stage. He is 
dressed as for a journey, with the umbrella and enormous clogs, 
about six inches high, which appear de rigueur in certain parts in 
the Japanese theatre. At certain points in the play dialogue and 
choruses are chanted ; the dresses are gorgeous in the extreme, 
and, I am told, often of real gold and silver lace, and of great 
value. The female parts, taken by men and boys, seemed 
excellently made up, according to the Japanese conventional 
idea of beauty—oblique almond-shaped eyes and eyebrows, pale 
cheeks, and brightly painted lips. The curtain in a Japanese 
theatre is drawn by hand from the side. These curtains are often 
of silk and costly embroidery, and the gifts of patrons of the 
house, 

On my second visit to the Shinto-Mizo, I obtained, with some little 
difficulty, the entrée behind, where I was courteously received by 
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the manager, who was playing an old man in a long white beard 
and a very magnificent dress of gold brocade. I also enjoyed a 
“ bowing acquaintance ” with Danguro, though, as may be supposed, 
from my ignorance of Japanese and his of English, our intercourse 
was limited. I passed through several dressing-rooms, large -and 
small. They seemed clean and commodious, and certainly for space, 
light, and ventilation, would compare favourably with any theatre 
I have seen at home. Each actor had a gas jet and a mirror, and 
I saw many seated on the floor “ making up,” with their boxes by 
their sides. Children seem popular on the Japanese stage, and in 
almost every play I have seen there was a child's part. I havea 
distinct remembrance of a wonderful property baby who was very 
prominent in a farcical piece at one of the smaller theatres in 
Osaka. The most remarkable feature in the larger Japanese 
theatres is the revolving stage; a circle, or rather disc, about 30 

* feet in diameter, and forming a portion of the floor of the stage, 
which turns on a pivot below, and is worked by men underneath, 
who push it round by short beams attached. I went below and 
examined the mechanism, which, like all carpenter's work in 
Japan, was wonderfully neat. I can best compare this arrangement 
to the contrivance used for the old poses plastiques exhibitions in 
London, although, of course, it is on a larger scale. 

The properties in a Japanese theatre are very elaborate and 
realistic, particularly in such matters as wounds, dying scenes, and 
personal deformity. At the chief theatre of Kioto,a woman was 
represented as being bewitched and attacked by dropsy under 
malignant influence. Whenever the attack came on, she displayed 
the upper part of the body almost bare to the waist, apparently 
suddenly swollen ; this effect, I think, was obtained by an arrange- 
ment of painted silk which the actor could inflate at pleasure. I 
noticed in another theatre, the make-up for a person wounded—a 
large dab of rose pink on the cheek, to which were gummed several 
strands of rough red cotton or worsted to represent the falling blood. 
Elaborate scenic effects are sometimes, I am told, given at the 
Shinto-Mizo, but with so low a stage opening, I scarcely see 
how a scenic display, which would be effective to our ideas, could 
be given here ; moreover, Japanese pictorial art, excellent as far as 
it goes, is almost entirely deficient in perspective, and this would 
be particularly apparent in scene painting. 

I visited a minor theatre in Tokio ; the performance was by day- 
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light, and there were no lamps, except at the end of the piece, 
when a transparency of a house, with windows lighted up from 
behind, was shown. The front was crowded, and the play, during 
the short time I was there, included a murder, a combat, and a 
ghost. The general effect behind was very similar to what I have 
seen in third and fourth rate provincial theatres in England ; there 
was no orchestra visible, but a little string music was introduced, 
now and again, with the striking of a gong to make a sort of chord 
at the more startling situations. The scenery was very rough and 
primitive, and the general illusion slight. 

In Kioto I saw two theatres; one a small popular house where, 
during my stay, they were playing a noisy farcical piece in which I 
particularly noticed the facial expression of the comic actors. The 
other, the chief theatre of the city, where I saw two acts of a “very 
strong ” drama with an extremely assertive ghost. Some of the 
acting in this appeared to me excellent—a drunken and disrepu- * 
table old woman, a reputed witch, was a very clever bit of character. 
Some of the tricks in this play were ingenious, but the general effect 
of the ghost business was rather childish and farcical than impres- 
sive. There being no gas in Kioto, the lighting was done with oil 
lamps, and some of these were raised on rods about four feet high, 
with shades made to revolve, as much or little light was required. 
In the smaller theatre I visited at Kioto, the curious device of 
supplementing the scanty lighting of the stage by candles at the 
ends of bamboo rods was adopted ; these were held from the wing 
so that the light fell on the actor’s face at important points in the 
drama. At Kioto I went behind the scenes of the chief theatre, 
and obtained the following measurements:—Opening of stage, 
across, 42 feet ; height of opening, 18 feet ; diameter of revolving 
stage, 30 feet ; available depth of stage (I did not actually measure 
this), not less than 45 feet. 

At this theatre there are, at times, semi-religious performances. 
One had taken place shortly before I was there, in which fifty 
dancing girls had been introduced in a sort of ballet emblematical 
of the spring and the bursting into blossom of the sacred cherry- 
tree, but as a general rule, in the present day, women are excluded 
from the boards of the better class Japanese theatres. 
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A Ballad of Arcadie. 


H me! the world is not so fair 
As it appeared in days of yore ; 

Our hearts feel now the weight of care, 
And carry sorrow at their core ; 
Would that some power could restore 
The days of youth so gay and free ; 
Enough we had—nor wanted more— 
But then we lived in Arcadie. 


We, too, have piped to silly sheep, 

And sported with Amaryllis, 

And felt the rapture long and deep 
Which springs from the first lover’s kiss ; 
We, too, have thought it earthly bliss 
To make love on a daisied lea— 

To spend time thus was not amiss— 
But then we lived in Arcadie. 





This is the age of millionaires, 

The Golden Calf is set on high, 

We burden life with petty cares, 

And know not rest until we die ; 

Yet oft we look with longing cry, 
Far! far! beyond this century, 

To days that passed without a sigh— 
But then we lived in Arcadie. 


ENVOI. 
Ah, Prince ! this is the age of gold, 
And not the golden age to me; 
It was not thus in days of old— 
But then we lived in Arcadie. 
F. W. Hume. 
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Rossi on Hamlet. 


By WM. BEATTY-KINGSTON. 





PORTION of Ernesto Rossi’s interesting study of the 
leading characters in Shakespeare’s tragedy ‘‘ Hamlet ” 

was published in a former number of this magazine. The readers 
of THE THEATRE will, I doubt not, welcome a second instalment 
of the eminent Italian actor’s critical analysis of a play which he, 
to a greater extent than any other dramatic artist living or dead, 
has rendered popular in Spain, Portugal and South America, as 
well as in his native country. I may mention that, in abridging 


the essay in question, I have acted with the full authorization of 
its gifted writer. 



































Ophelia’s affection for Hamlet is pure and innocent. He is 
the first man who has touched her heart ; she loves, fears and 
respects him. What a sublime antithesis to the character and 
passions of Gertrude! What a telling contrast of light and 
shade! In returning his presents she reproaches him with dignity 
for his indifference, giving expression to the natural pride of a 
loving nature, wounded by the conviction that its attachment is 
not returned. Hamlet replies, “Ha, ha! are you honest?” with 
a horrible cynicism that distressfully agitates her simple and 
tender soul. But how could he answer her otherwise? Could 
the man who doubts his own mother’s virtue believe in that of 
any other woman-—even of Ophelia? Hamlet loves Ophelia, 
but his affection is shaken by doubts, and by fears that, like that 
of his father, it may be abused. The purity of his own sentiments 
makes him sceptical. He sees in Ophelia the probable repro- 
duction of his own mother—that is to say, of vice, perjury, 
deception, prostitution and obliviousness, The being he had 
deemed an angel seems to him turned into a devil ; he caresses 
and repulses her, humiliates her to the very dust and raises her 
again as high as his heart. “Go thy ways to a nunnery!” he 
exclaims, when it suddenly occurs to him that he may have done 
a virtuous creature wrong ; “to a nunnery, go!” so that virtue 
may no longer be brought into contact with vice. Thus interpreted 
the phrase in question has a tender significance, contrasting with 
the roughness and acerbity of its context. 
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It never occurred to me, as to some Shakespearian commenta- 
tors, that the loves of Hamlet and Ophelia had been consummated, 
an assumption founded upon the lines sung by Ophelia in the 
fourth act—the ballad of St. Valentine’s Day, recalled to a 
distracted mind by some unexplained association of ideas, and in 
no respect justifying belief in an occurrence which would have 
stultified the whole tragical scheme of the play, as well as its 
moral, and denaturalized the two principal characters. Had 
Ophelia been Hamlet’s victim in this sense, could she have 
approached him at her father’s command in order to return his 
gifts? Is it credible that one so noble, generous, and deeply 
moved by detestation of his mother’s sins as Hamlet, could have 
taken pleasure in torturing the heart of a young girl whom he 
ought to have shielded from reproach, even if unable to continue 
loving her? Admitting the assumption alluded to, Ophelia, as a 
type of womanhood, would have no raison ad’ étre for lack of anti- 
thesis, and the two leading personages in whom the public takes 
so deep an interest would become indifferent to it, if not odious. 
Their prestige would vanish ; they would descend from the pedestal 
upon which Shakespeare has set them up above the other per- 
sonages of the tragedy. 

Laertes—frivolous, fiery, and thoughtless, even when called 
upon to deal with matters most momentous—is the absolute anti- 
thesis of Hamlet. More a Frenchman than a Dane, he has 
adopted the manners, vices, and superficial chivalry of the French, 
but none of their finer qualities. He affords a vivid contrast to 
the reserve and self-control of the Northmen. He is an accom- 
plished equestrian and swordsman, ready to vindicate the honour 
of a lady with his life, if called upon to do so. His culture is all 
varnish ; he is not well-read, but has only studied the surface of 
men and things. Education has taught him to respect his father ; 
nature prompts him to love his sister ; he is ready, at the bidding 
of mere impulse, to practise any expedient whereby he may attain 
his end for the time being. He does not propose to do ill; but 
he does it, when suggested to him. After King Hamlet’s death, 
he quits France, hastening home in orcer to do homage to his 
new sovereign. Having performed this duty, he asks leave to 
return to his favourite country, the land of festivities and amuse- 
ments. Hearing that the Prince of Denmark is making love to 
his sister, he contents himself with giving her a little conventional 











advice, instead of staying with her to protect her. 











loss of his father or the madness and death of his sister. 

















the poniard of an assassin. 














geance that shall not only be adequate to his own sense 














no matter how, and recklessly steeps his soul in crime. 














calculating and somewhat sceptical—is not capable 








tions, and steadily guiding it towards reasonable views. 














tions. He sees with sincere distress that Hamlet is 
and follows him about like a faithful dog, eager 
his fate, whatever it may be. Here is another 
differing essentially from the other two (Hamlet and 
































the personages surrounding him. 
After the prince, at his mother’s urgent instance, has 























dients of romanticism. To me they seem rather to 
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He is an 
egotist par excellence, with the outward seeming of a light-hearted 
gentleman. Ido not say that Laertes does not keenly feel the 


But the 
fervour he exhibits in avenging these bereavements is more external 


than internal. Yielding to passion, inspired by thirst for ven- 
geance, and blinded by sheer rage, he is unable to see whether 
the weapon thrust into his hand be the sword of a gentleman or 


Thus we have two absolutely opposite natures, Hamlet and 
Laertes, subjected to identical conditions; and whilst the one 
argues with his conscience, striving to hit upon a manner of ven- 


of wrong, 


but shall be held justifiable by the Danish people, the Court, 
and history, the other, without any reflection whatsoever and 
simply obeying the dictates of his wrath, resolves to be avenged 


Horatio, on the other hand—a noble nature, but cold, 


of exer- 


cising any influence upon the Prince of Denmark’s spirit, of 
tempering its suggestions, correcting its metaphysical exaggera- 


Horatio 


is Hamlet’s loyal friend, ready to die for him if need be, but 
unable to follow him through a labyrinth of ideas and reflec- 


unhappy, 
to share 


character 
Laertes), 


and, combined with them, making up a most interesting trilogy 
—a psychological study of the variety in sentiment manifested 
by mankind. But it is time that I should revert to Hamlet from 


given up 


his project of returning to Wittenberg, some of his friends and 
fellow-collegians seek him out and inform him that they have 
seen the ghost of his father on the ramparts of Elsinore Castle. 
Some people may consider apparitions or spectres fantastic expe- 


resemble 


mirrors reflecting the human soul. Is it really the ghost of the 
elder Hamlet that appears to the latter’s son? or is it the pre- 
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occupied spirit of that son in which is reflected the image of his 
father? And, if we accept this latter hypothesis, why do Hamlet’s 
friends—even the constitutionally incredulous Horatio—see this 
image before it becomes visible to Hamlet himself? Bernardo, 
Marcello, and Horatio may very well have seen the image of the 
dead king with the eyes of the spirit, because that image still 
lived in their hearts, and because (like Hamlet) they put smali 
faith in the alleged cause of his death. 

But, on the other hand, admitting the ghost to be a “dramatic 
resource,” Shakespeare does not abuse it. The apparition mani- 
fests itself thrice, and speaks twice to Hamlet only, as though it 
were the reflex of his own conscience—more particularly in the 
scene with his mother (act iii.), All that his father told him he 
might have thought out for himself, after learning that the king 
had been bitten by a serpent. His uncle had usurped his sceptre 
and crown; his mother had married the usurper, What 
doubts! nay, what certainties! Hamlet’s ruse, carried out by 
the players, had only for its object to procure him absolute 
assurance that the crime had been committed. Hamlet’s friends 
invest the apparition with another sort of significance. They be- 
lieve that it bodes evil to the realm, instancing the spectres that 
heralded the fall of Czsar and other terrible calamities at Rome. 
When Horatio says : 

‘* My lord, I think I saw him yesternight, 
. the king, your father.” 

Hamlet at first deems it a delusion or hallucination of his friend’s 
senses, whom he eagerly asks to describe the dress and bearing of 
the ghost, the colour of its face and beard. These questions 
appear somewhat petty and meticulous ; but the answers to them 
are of great importance to Hamlet, especially that which apprises 
him that the spectse appeared to be clothed in full armour. That 
his father’s spirit should manifest itself armed cap-a-pié was to 
him an indication that it had assumed a defensive and vindicative 
attitude ; defence being only necessary against enemies, revenge 
being only called for by crime. 

Is Hamlet really mad, or does he only feign insanity? In my 
opinion he pretends to be mad, in order to be able, unsuspected, 
to give vent to the disquietude of his soul by addressing insults, 
objurgations, and epigrams—pardonable in persons of unsettled 
intellect—to his uncle and mother, to Polonius, and to the courtiers 
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who side with the usurper. It may be, moreover, that his great 
despair may disturb the equilibrium of his mental faculties, though 
not to the extent of overthrowing them. Hamlet’s madness may 
be defined as strong intellectual excitement, not as actual de- 
mentia, Observe that he desires to justify to himself all that he 
does or brings about ; that he now despises himself for his irre- 
solution, now expresses satisfaction at having put some thought 
into action, now indulges in analysis to the verge of straw-split- 
ting, and again reproaches himself with having failed to effect his 
object. 

His second monologue gives us the just measure of the gradu- 
ation undergone by his ideas, which are gathered together in the 
third monologue so cohesively and concretely that he himself, 
their creator and framer, is incapable of altering their arrange- 
ment. This mental concentration and this immutability of re- 
solve are inconsistent with intellectual derangement. Besides 
were Hamlet really mad, as some believe, or, at least, assert, what 
would become of the psychological antithesis he affords to the 
genuine insanity of Ophelia ? 

Reverting for a few moments to the apparition of Hamlet’s 
father, I would fain refer my readers to the admirable essay 
written by Signor Scalinger, a young Neapolitan, upon the appli- 
cation of the Schelling theory to Hamlet ; to Professor Guerzoni’s 
instructive studies upon the same subject; and to the following 
passage from Professor Garziolli’s lecture upon “Literature and 
the Drama.” “The esthetic principle which bears most immedi- 
ately upon our postulate is this, that fancy is the true theatre of 
dramatic action, a principle derived from one more general still, 
namely, that imagination is privileged, invariably and without 
exception, to be the home of the beautiful.” 

Moreover, we must keep in mind the beliefs and superstitions 
of the epoch in which Shakespeare makes his hero live, its customs 
and characteristics. Besides, I would ask, has human nature 
changed since that time, and is not spiritism believed in at the 
present day? Has it not adepts and acolytes in England, 
America, Germany and France? The ghost in Hamlet is not a 
blemish, a histrionic resource or a stage expedient, but—I will 
venture to say—an historical, philosophical, psychological, 
rational, literary and dramatic necessity. Contemplating the 
spectre of the murdered king, as it wanders ominously and 
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mournfully within the precincts of Elsinore Castle, where the 
assassin is wallowing in drunkenness and incestuous lust, we feel 
deeply moved and bitterly indignant. This apparition is in- 
dispensable. To omit it would be the gravest of errors, for it is 
en rapport with the graveyard scene in the fourth act, and 
integrally belongs to the special element that informs this 
particular Shakespearian tragedy, namely, terror, which finds its 
material expression in the action by Ophelia’s grave, but preserves 
and gradually develops its moral significance in the supernatural 
manifestations of the first and third acts. Excise the ghost and 
you lose the chief feature of this substantial element of the 
sublime—terror—and, moreover, you rob the drama of one of the 
intrinsic reasons of its greatness. 

Bernardo, Francesco and Marcello compel the incredulous 
Horatio to convince himself by the evidence of his own eyes, 
He has told them that “it was only their fantasy ;” but all 
materialist and sceptic that he is, he actually sees the spectre of 
the dead king, and subsequently describes it in its every detail to 
Hamlet. As with Horatio, so is it with the public, which begins 
by doubting and denying, and ends by the conviction that the 
apparition is absolutely necessary to the completeness of the 
tragedy. | 

“To be, or not to be.” Hamlet’s third monologue is a com- 
pendious synthesis of the unhappy Prince of Denmark’s character, 
and was happily defined by Goethe as “a chain of iron ina glass 
vase.” In it Hamlet describes himself as being of a nervous 
lymphatic nature. Such natures are eminently impressionable 
and indisposed to evil-doing. This soliloquy leads us to ask 
ourselves whom and what Shakespeare has really intended to 
personify and set forth in this particular being of his creation. 
Is it one individua] man, a prey to an exuberance of intellect 
and sentiment, of impulses and passions, incapable of mastering 
one another for lack of one quality—resolution? Or is it the 
majority of mankind, embodied in the person of the Wittenberg 
student, with all its passions, physical and moral tendencies, 
aspirations, desires, internal struggles and terrible irresolution ? 

I hold by the second of these hypotheses. Hamlet, without 
sacrificing his individuality as the principal personage of the play 
bearing his name, is receptive of all the ideas imparted to him by 
humanity at large, which ideas he—like mankind in general-— 
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examines, weighs and analyzes without being able to make up his 
mind about them. He therefore becomes a universal type. 
Hamlet is the complement of Prometheus, just as Faust is the 
complement of Hamlet. These three several types belong to 
different epochs ; but they embrace mankind. Had Hamlet been 
a Northern Orestes, pent up within the circle of Danish royal 
atrocities, he would not have aroused the interest and affection 
with which he is regarded throughout the universe. But his third 
solilogquy—whether you read it to yourself in the silence of your 
private study, or listen to it spoken by an actor on the stage—is 
neither more nor less than the mirror of your own conscience. Jn 
it Hamlet shows us how the long labour of reflection paralyzes 
impulse, and how, the more we think, the less likely are we to 
take action. It is certain that the human race would stumble and 
halt on its glorious path of progress were its every achievement 
to be prefaced by the hesitancy of protracted reflection ; but woe 
to it, on the other hand, were its impulses not tempered to some 
extent by reflection. Indeed, were not this so, “who could bear 
the whips and scorns of time, the oppressor’s wrong, the proud 
man’s contumely, the pangs of despised love, the law’s delay, the 
insolence of office, and the spurns that patient merit of the 
unworthy takes ?” 

The play performed, so to speak, under Hamlet’s management 
at the Danish Court, reproduces the exact circumstance of the 
late King’s murder by the hand of his own brother; the assassin, 
taken by surprise and overcome by remorse, cannot conceal his 
guilt from Hamlet’s watchful eye. Where, then, is Hamlet’s 
sword or poniard, which should pierce the heart of the fratricide, 
regicide, adulterer? Those who expect to see Hamlet spring 
upon his uncle and run him through the body, must have formed a 
strangely erroneous conception of our protagonist’s character. At 
the moment referred to Hamlet’s mind is exclusively occupied 
with gloomy satisfaction at the discovery that he has not been 
misled by his suspicions, or deceived by the revelations of his 
father’s spirit. So absorbed is he in this reflection that, for the 
time being, he forgets to carry out his long-yearned-for vengeance. 
Such an extraordinary obliviousness on his part, produced by over- 
powering mental preoccupation, compels our sympathy with, and 
heightens our appreciation of, his nobility of character, 

And why does he not kill the usurper when he comes upon 
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him on his way to Gertrude’s apartments? This is another of 
the sublime dilemmas in which Hamlet’s reflective nature finds 
itself placed. Here Shakespeare, who was bound to make 
his hero contend with extraordinary difficulties, balanced Hamlet, 
if I may say so, upon a needle’s point, contriving for him a 
“situation” of the most thrilling psychological and dramatic in- 
terest. The actors and stage-managers—I have met many such 
in England, America and Germany—who omit this scene commit 
a vandalism, not only by “cutting” a momentous episode of the 
tragedy, containing two essential monologues—that of Hamlet, 
inspired by spiritual philosophy, and that of Claudius, the out- 
come of philosophical materialism—and explaining Hamlet’s 
passivity towards his uncle, but by consigning to oblivion a scene 
intimately connected with the final catastrophe, when Hamlet 
slays the King by steel and poison, and at an instant’s notice, so 
as not to give the sinner time for contrition, whereby he might 
obtain Divine forgiveness, 

With respect to the comparison between the two portraits, 
instituted by Hamlet during his heartrending scene with his 
mother, I ventured, after mature reflection, upon the innova- 
tion of substituting, for the pictures traditionally affixed to the 
walls of Gertrude’s bedroom, medallions, that of the late King 
suspended to Hamlet’s neck, and that of Claudius hanging upon 
the Queen’s bosom. My reasons for so doing were—firstly, the 
absolute non-existence of scenic decorations in Shakespeare’s time 
rendering it highly probable that the portraits were worn by the 
mother and son respectively ; secondly, because it seemed to me 
absolutely natural that the bereaved son should wear his dead 
father’s likeness near his heart, and that the faithless widow should 
bear about her the portrait of her second husband ; thirdly, because 
it was out of the question that Claudius, the fratricide, should have 
endured the continual presence of his murdered brother’s image in 
his wife’s bedroom ; and lastly, because of the excellent effect pro- 
duced by Hamlet when he tramples upon the locket containing his 
uncle’s counterfeit presentment. The comparison between the dead 
hero and the living assassin, as effected by means of these two 
portraits, is a deeply emotional “effect,” as well as a poetical 
episode of exquisite pathos. ‘It would seem as though the English 
poet’s soul had been inspired by Canto V. of the “Inferno.” 
Dante’s immortal lines— 
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**Intesi che a si fiero tormento 
Eran dannati i peccator carnali 
Che la ragion sommettono al talerito,” 


might have suggested Hamlet’s reproach to his mother : 
**O! shame! where is thy blush? 
= - - * * 


Since frost itself as actively doth burn, 
And reason panders will.” 

When Hamlet kills Polonius, Gertrude exclaims: “What hast 
thou done ?” and he replies: “I know not—was it the King?” in 
the hope that his vengeance was at length accomplished. But no; 
upon the only occasion in which, hitherto, his resolves had not 
been “ sicklied o’er with the pale cast of thought” (for, at the 
moment in question, he was quite carried away by passion), it was 
not vouchsafed to him to accomplish his cherished design. And, 
as soon as he recovers his self-command, and is impelled by the 
dictates of conscience to revert to his affections and duties, we see 
him on his knees before his mother, imploring her, with tears in his 
eyes, to incline her soul towards God, and to entreat His pardon 
for the dreadful sin of incest .... 

The thoughts of the unhappy Danish Prince are incessantly wander- 
ing in the immeasurable space between earthly and heavenly things, 
in the present and future, the actual and probable, the material and 
immaterial. Hamlet could not have been encountered on a spot 
more congenial to his turn of mind than a cemetery, where, sur- 
rounded by relics of the dead, and holding a skull in his hand, he 
soliloquizes upon the futility of life. In the presence of a tomb 
anger subsides, hatred is quelled, and passion is restrained. We 
feel kindly towards those whom, in life, we disliked, and experience 
remorse for having given pain to those we loved, as well as for 
not having forgiven those who did us wrong. Thus must Hamlet 
have felt when he beheld the remains of the maiden he had loved 
so passionately lowered into a grave, which he himself had but just 
seen dug by a varlet singing at his 'ghastly task. How deep and 
terrible must have been his remorse—all the more heart-rending 
because he could not give it vent! Hamlet’s eyes shed no tears; 
but .his heart bleeds as he ejaculates, in a half-whisper, “‘ What! 
the fair Ophelia!” Laertes, on the other hand, solaces his grief 
by cursing its cause. How fine is this parallel between repressed 
and expressed sorrow, illustrating the antithesis between the two 
characters—an antithesis recurrent in every Shakesperean work, 
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always as the outcome of natural action, not of ingenious contri- 
vance—always objective, never subjective. The public expects to 
learn that Hamlet’s love for Ophelia had not been by him for- 
gotten, although temporarily stifled by the incubus of a still more 
desperate passion. At the conjuncture alluded to, youth asserts 
itself with tremendous force; Nature prevails over reflection ; 
Hamlet is no longer the son of a murdered man and an adulteress ; 
no longer a philosopher or a brooding melancholiac. He is a lover 
who has lost his love! He could have died for her and been buried 
with her; but in life he could not offer her a heart teeming with 
despair, doubt, grief for the death of his father, scorn of his mother, 
hatred of his uncle. Such a weary and wounded heart would have 
been the gift of an egotist. 

A bissus abissum invocal. Thus might be appropriately epitomized 
the great catastrophe which closes the series of events recorded in 
the tragedy of Hamlet. Such a vast edifice of crime could not 
but collapse and fall, crushing those who had built it up ; nor could 
Hamlet fail to be amongst the victims. Claudius has laid his plan, 
and Hamlet is doomed to die by steel or poison. Laertes, beside 
himself with fury, does not consult his conscience; nor does he 
even perceive the vileness of the action he is about to commit. 
Gertrude is unconscious of what is going on around her; she is of 
too exclusively sensual a nature to indulge in reflection or intro- 
spection. This time Hamlet has returned to [the Danish Court 
sternly bent upon revenge, having found out the King in a new in- 
famy, the plot in which Rosencranz and Guildenstern were em- 
ployed to betray Hamlet to his death, and succumbed, instead, to 
his astuteness. Hamlet, having left them to their well-merited 
fate, hastens back to Elsinore, resolved to make an end of 
the usurper. Horatio, ever sceptical, is apprehensive that 
fresh treasons will be compassed against his friend and master ; 
but Hamlet fears nothing. In his imagination he already 
grasps the weapon with which the King shall be slain. But, 
of himself, he is incapable of drawing that sword, much less 
of wielding it. When he shall fulfil the functions of judge 
and executioner, he will have to be in a condition semi- 
corporeal and semi-spiritual; then he will no longer be 
Hamlet, son of the murdered King of Denmark, nephew of the 
fratricide, heir to the usurped throne; but he will be the incor- 
poration of natural vengeance; the supreme hand opening that 
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paramount code in which are set down the prescriptions of eternal 
justice, and will deal out punishments commensurate to the gravity 
of the crimes committed. Here is another parallel between the 
two great poets, the Divine and Human. Shakespeare, like Dante, 
takes clean from the hand of the Creator, anatomizes all his 
passions, and allots to each its punishment or recompense, accord- 
ing to its desert... . 

In the fencing scene Hamlet, aware that Laertes is a skilful 
swordsman, puts forth his own dexterity to its utmost limit, so that, 
as a matter of fact, he touches his adversary twice in succession. 
How is it that Laertes, so accomplished in the use of the foils, 
receives two thrusts from the man whose life he has resolved to 
take? It is because, for the first time, he contemplates a dis- 
honourable action, and his hand is unsteadied by his conscience. 
Claudius would have thrust straight at Hamlet’s heart; his hand 
would not have trembled ; did it shake when he offered his nephew 
the poisoned draught? At the third “assault,” however, the two 
advantages obtained by Hamlet stimulate him to press his opponent 
eagerly ; thrusts and parries are rapidly exchanged, and one of the 
former takes effect upon Hamlet’s breast, which is slightly wounded 
by the poisoned point of Laertes’s foil, from which the button has 
been removed. As soon as Laertes feels that his dastardly pur- 
pose has been accomplished, his grasp of the foil slackens, and 
Hamlet disarms him with ease, offering him, with the courtesy of a 
high-bred gentleman, his own (Hamlet’s) foil, and retaining for his 
own use the one he had just wrested from his (Laertes’s) hand. 
Laertes, “caught in his own springe,” cannot refuse, though the 
King endeavours to stay his hand. Hamlet’s attack is irresistible, 
and his blade, which he does not know to be sharp at the point, 
passes through his adversary’s chest. This is my view of the en- 
counter, and thus do I invariably play it. I hold it an error to 
assume that Hamlet wounds Laertes because he has been hurt by 
the latter. In my opinion, Hamlet believes the foils to be buttoned 
in the usual way, and, unaware that Laertes has hit him, malzes 
his last and deadly thrust merely with the object of “winning at 
the odds.” Laertes, when it is too late, comprehends the attrocity 
of which he has been guilty, confesses his crime, and lays it to the 
door of the King. At this supreme moment, in which Hamlet 
becomes at once judge and executioner, I take leave to interpret 
Shakespeare’s idea in action, thus; I seize the poisoned foil by the 
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middle of the blade, holding it as one would hold a dagger, rush to 
the throne, grasp the King’s throat, turn away my head, and plunge 
the deadly steel into his heart. It is the “incestuous, adulterous 
breast” whom he is punishing; he therefore slays him without 
giving him time to defend himself, even forcing him to swallow the 
poisoned potion too, so that he may die without having a moment’s 
time wherein to recommend his soul to God. This is the compliment 
of the scene in act iii, in which Hamlet suddenly comes upon 
Claudius praying, and will not kill him, lest his soul should escape 
eternal chastisement. 

Hamlet pardons Laertes; to his mother he only says, “ wretched 
queen, adieu!” addressing her as “ queen,” not as “ mother,” almost 
with his last breath ; a striking instance of Shakespeare’s severity 
of judgment upon such offences as those of which Gertrude has 
rendered herself accountable. Claudius, who slew with poison and 
steel, is slain by them ; so is Laertes. Gertrude, who has sinned 
unconsciously, unconsciously administers a mortal poison to her- 
self. But what crime has Hamlet committed, that he too must 
die by poison and steel? The answer is an easy one. His own 
irresolution entangled him in a network of horrors, the meshes of 
which he failed to cut with his sword at the proper time for so 
doing. How could we conceive it possible that this sensitive 
youth, broken-hearted at his father’s sad fate, and at his mother’s 
dreadful ending ; guilty, moreover, of the deaths of Polonius and 
Ophelia ; could reign over Denmark? Hamlet would have made 
an unhappy and bad king—unhappy as far as he himself was con- 
cerned ; bad for his people, whom he would not have known how 
to govern. To our minds he will ever be a familiar image, wander- 
ing here and there within the precincts of Elsinore, a prey to cruel 
and terrible doubts, to horror and remorse. We had far rather 
drop a tear upon his tomb, than see him ascend the steps of a 
throne which needs purifications by the tenancy of another 
dynasty. It is to this end that Shakespeare makes known to us 
the arrival in Elsinore of Fortinbras, to whom the dying Prince 
bequeathes his succession. Thus the Elizabethan poet, living in 
an eminently monarchical period, brought his drama to a close by 
pointing out that the throne could not perish. 
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Our Play=Bor. 


“FAST FRIENDS.” 


A New and Original Farcical Comedy, in Three Rash Acts, by Frank Barrett. First performed 
at the Theatre Royal, Nottingham, on September 17, 1884 


Mr, Buckley ... ... Mr. Gzorcze WALTON, Robert ... ... .«.» MASTER BucKsTONE. 
Mr. Fothergill... ... Mr. A. C. ARMouR. Mrs, Buckley ... Miss ETHEL CASTLETON. 
r. Blatherwick ... Mr. Jonn Hupsretu. Mrs. Fothergill ... Miss Epirx Hatrorp. 
ae Mr. ALFRED HEmMING. Mrs. Blatherwick... Miss Kate GREVBROOK. 
Tooler ... ... «. Mr. ARTHUR WHITTAKER, ED ase sda 400 Miss Martz FAUDBLLE, 

Railway Official ... Mr.G. R. Bupp, Prudence... .. «+ Miss Retta WALTON, 


WAS much disappointed with this piece. The title was promising, 

for the adjective seemed to imply a little legitimate double meaning ; 
and the description of the work, as in “ three 7ash acts,” appeared to indicate 
that the author possessed at least a spice of comicality. Moreover, Mr. 
Barrett’s name had been associated with some works of fiction, and it was 
reasonable to expect, therefore, that the production would have some 
literary merit. Of the latter quality, alas! it has practically none. The 
dialogue is throughout of the baldest and most trivial character. ‘ Farcical 
comedies” of the modern type are usually “smart” in talk, if they are 
nothing more; they contain a few puns, if nothing else. But “ Fast 
Friends” was found on the first night to be on a conversational 
dead-level, tempered only by an occasional coarsenesss of phrase, which 
has, doubtless, by this time, been eliminated. The plot is as trivial as the 
dialogue. The three “fast friends”—Messrs. Buckley, Fothergill, and 
Blatherwick—each suspect that the son of Buckley (who has married 
again) is too intimate with the wives of the other two; and, in pursuance 
of this mistaken idea—for young Buckley is honourably but secretly 
engaged to the daughter of one of the “ fast friends”—they follow the 
youth and the three wives to the studio of an artist, who is himself 
clandestinely married to a daughter of another of the “friends.” At 
the studio it is mischievously suggested to them by the artist’s wife 
(disguised as a boy), that the wives go to the studio to act as models to 
young Buckley, who has been led to pass himself off as the sculptor. 
And in order to test the truth of this assertion, the “fast friends” attire 
and pose themselves as statuary, in which character they watch the 
behaviour of their wives, and come to the conclusion that young Buckley 
has been unjustly suspected. The artist’s wife reveals herself and is 
forgiven ; and young Buckley pairs off with his innamorata. The third act, 
in which the statuary business is gone through, has a certain amount of 
farcical interest and arouses laughter; but the situations are as old as the 
hills, and as preposterous as they are old. The piece would seem, 
indeed, to have been produced for the sake of this third act, for the 
other two are as dull as they well can be, in spite of the efforts of the com- 
pany to make them “go” with briskness. The first act is nearly all tedious 
explanation, and the second is a series of aimless entrances and exits. 
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In fact, if the piece continues to exist it will be through the exer- 
tions of Messrs. Walton and Hemming, who work very hard to give it 
life. Mr. Walton’s performance is a decidedly clever one, and the other 
actors would do more if the author had given them any opportunity. It is 
to be hoped that Mr. Frank Barrett’s next venture will be of a more credit- 
able character—if possible, in a different form of dramatic art. The public, 
I believe, is tired of “farcical comedies.” And certainly, if “ farcical 
comedy” is to be tolerable at all it must, at least, have the qualities of 
smartness and of “go”—qualities in which “Fast Friends” is almost 
wholly deficient. 

; W. D. A. 


“SAINTS AND SINNERS.” 


A New and Original Play, in Five Acts, by Henry A. Jongs. Produced at the Vaudeville 
Theatre, on Th y, September 25, 1884. 


nme Fletcher ... ... Mr. THomas Tuorne, Raddles ... ... ... o Mr. F. Grove. 

eorge Kingsmill .... Mr. Henry Nevitte. Leeson we... 21 we Mr. W. Howe. 
Captain Fanshawe ... Mr. H. B. Conway, Letty Fletcher... ... ... Miss Cissy GRaAname, 
Samuel Hoggard ... Mr. MACKINTOSH. Lydia... ... .. © .. Miss Kate Puitutps. 
Lot Burden... ... .. Mr. F. THorNe, idg Miss M, A. Girrarp. 
Prabble... ... ... .. Mr, E. M. Rosson, Fanny Parridge 

Peter Greenacre Mr. W. Lestoca. l 


In “ Saints and Sinners,” the first important play that Mr. H. A. Jones has 
produced without the aid of a brother dramatist, the author has attempted 
to set forth his drama by means of the various characters introduced. That 
is to say, he has thought less of purely theatrical effect than of painting his 
characters boldly and as they exist in actual life. Each of his characters is 
drawn with the skill of a master in the art ofcharacterization. There is no 
person in the drama who is at all unreal. Each individual character is 
perfectly natural ; his, or her, prototype may be met with in every-day life. 
There is nothing uncommon or improbable in the play. But its interest 
depends almost entirely upon the characters rather than in the piece itself. 
The story thus told is more suited to a novel than the stage. Those who 
see it will be instantly reminded of other characters in other plays, or in 
novels. The various incidents will recur to them again and again. But 
their enjoyment of the play will not be marred by these frequent recollec- 
tions. The story is human and consistent, and that is enough. Briefly it 
is this: The minister of a quiet parish in the country has an only daughter, 
whom he values beyond his life. The girl is loved by an honest yeoman, 
but she is giddy and thoughtless, and foolishly listens to the false passion 
vows of a heartless young ‘military officer. She is placed in the power of 
the latter, not altogether against her own will, by a slight chain of circum- 
stances. She is taken from home, deluded and betrayed by the captain. Her 
retreat is discovered by her father and the young farmer. Her father arouses 
her better nature, and she returns home with him, while the hand of the 
avenger seems likely to be placed upon the author of the mischief. At 
this point a more practical dramatist would have concluded his piece. 
But Mr. Jones carries his play still further, and gives us an additional 
couple of acts. With the return home of father and daughter, a new 
drama commences. The girl’s shame is unknown to all the members of 
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the congregation, save the minister’s senior deacon, a vindictive, canting 
humbug, who threatens to expose the girl, unless her father will assist him 
in a fraud. The minister naturally refuses the proposal, and he informs 
his parishioners of his daughter’s disgrace. When we next see him, he 
is on the brink of starvation, while his daughter: is slowly recovering from 
2 long illness. But peace and happiness are at hand. The farmer, now 
wealthy, returns from abroad, to make the girl his wife, and the. minister 
is restored to his former post. It will thus be seen that a simple story 
is somewhat unnecessarily protracted for presentation on the stage. 
Then certain Biblical quotations seem to jar upon the feelings of 
the audience ; and the sudden disappearance, half-way in the play, of one 
of the principal characters, is an excision not quite to the taste of the 
spectators. The drama, in short, is the work of an evidently serious 
writer who has his heart in his work, and depicts characters as he finds 
them. But no characters in themselves, no matter how vividly and faith- 
fully they may be drawn, can stand in a play of to-day, without they have 
the assistance of mechanical effect. It may be regretted that such should 
be the case, but so it is. It should be added that the dialogue of the 
play is written skilfully, and that it bears, moreover, a marked literary 
excellence. 

In a play where the characters are so admirably and so: strongly drawn, 
there is ample scope for excellent acting. In most of the characters, par- 
ticularly the lesser ones, the author is capitally represented. Mr. Thomas 
Thorne, as the minister, will be once more welcomed to the London stage. 
In the early parts of the drama, the cheerful, gentle nature of the man is 
admirably shown by him. In the last act, too, where the old man 
endeavours to stimulate himself to work, by the thought of better days to 
come, he is particularly good, and he gives, altogether, as pleasant a rendering 
of the part as possible. It may as well be confessed that Mr. Thorne is 
unequal to the stronger passages in the character, but these, for their proper 
delivery, would require an actor capable of as great an expression of force 
and pathos as Robson. To my mind, a perfect representative of the 
heroine is found in Miss Cissy Grahame. She fulfils every requirement of 
the character. She is bright, lovable, tender, and playful in the first act, 
and here she succeeds perfectly in showing the fascination of the girl under 
the powerful influence of a stronger nature than her own. Then the 
wavering, hesitating manner when the girl is striving against her own secret 
desire, is excellently brought out. She is thoroughly equal to the more 
trying scenes later on, and her pathos is never strained. A rare intelli- 
gence, and true womanly feeling, are the more striking qualities in an 
impersonation that is also distinguished for its gentleness and feminine 
charm, its grace, consistency, and truth. Mr. Henry Neville is at hand to 
play the lover with his old strength and fire, his. breadth of style and 
persuasiveness. He interests his audience from the first moment he 
steps on the stage, and he never once relaxes his hold on the spectators. 
He gives. yet another of those bold, manly pieces of acting that 
immediately win sympathy. Mr. H. B. Conway gives an original view of 
a decidedly original villain. The strength of purpose, the fixed determina- 
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tion of the man to win the girl, in spite of herself, are admirably shown by 
him. It is a pity that the character disappears so early in the play, as 
such acting as Mr. Conway’s in this part is seldom seen on the stage. 

It seems to me that Mr. Mackintosh has taken a wrong view of the 
character he is called upon to play. The senior deacon of Bethel should 
surely disguise his evil nature a little more? No one would be deceived 
by this mass of cant, who looks askance at every one he meets, and 
nervously twirls, and twists, and chews the ends of his long side-whiskers. 
A child could read such a man’s character: he is too obvious a villain 
to deceive, for a single moment, any one possessed of common sense. A 
hit has been made by Mr. E. M. Robson as a prattling tradesman, Mr. 
Robson entirely ignores the audience, and lives in his part for the moment. 
The result is a very natural, unforced, and entertaining study of human 
nature. A capital bit of character is also given by Miss Kate Phillips as 
the minister’s self-important and faithful housekeeper. Mr. F. Thorne is 
also of excellent service in the cast. Mr. W. Lestocq gives a clever picture 
of a drivelling gin-drinker, and Mr. F. Grove, Mr. W. Howe, Miss M. A. 
Giffard, and Miss Louisa Peach satisfactorily fill their small parts. The 
scenery, by Messrs. Perkins, Hemsley, and Hann, is appropriate and, 
where permissable, richer and more elegant in design than that generally 
used at the Vaudeville. 
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Our Omnibus=Bor. 





My pear C. S., 

I have read the remarks of your correspondent in answer to 
the articles which appeared in your Symposium of last month. Your cor- 
respondent, who is anonymous, says that “until the reference in Mr. 
Irving’s speech to-‘ a strange element,’ there was not the slightest sound of 
hooting or howling, so graphically described by Mr. Frank Marshall (behind 
whom I may mention I was directly placed).” To this statement I beg to 
give the most unqualified denial, which I am prepared to support on oath, 
or in any other way your correspondent may please. The howling proceeded 
from the pit, and from not far behind where I was sitting. It was distinctly 
audible at the end of the third and fourth and fifth acts, and was not 
caused by Mr. Irving's remarks. Your correspondent says further on: 
“The attack of Mr. Frank Marshall is as utterly absurd as it is without 
the slightest foundation. He commences with a distinct statement from 
personal experience, ‘that there is no doubt that on ‘first nights’ there is 
present an element of hostility.” I understand this to be a polite way of 
giving me the lie, as I expressly stated that the presence of this “‘ element 
of hostility” is within my “ personal experience.” I am perfectly ready to 
give you, my dear C. S., the facts on which I ground this statement. You, 
and all who know me, will believe that I should not have made this state- 
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ment “ from personal experience” unless I had very solid grounds for the 
statement. Your correspondent proceeds to quote two detached sentences 
from my article which, without the context, do not fairly represent what I 
really said. I do not know whether your correspondent is identical with 
Mr. Collins, who has been writing to Zhe Stage on this subject ; but he 
certainly seems to fall into the same error by supposing that I made an attack 
upon the pit, or on a “ first night” audience. As for the pit, it is that portion 
of the audience for whose opinion I have perhaps an exaggerated respect. I 
believe that the pit contains more genuine lovers of the drama, and more able 
amateur critics than any other portion of the house. My remarks about the 
presence of a hostile element were not at all meant to be limited to the 
pit. I have been blamed for inviting those who, on the first night of 
“Twelfth Night,” at the Lyceum, made this demonstration almost from 
the beginning of the play, to show themselves boldly when Mr. Irving 
came upon the stage. This they did not do. My reason for inviting 
them to do so was,.that I knew well that the hostile demonstration, 
however insignificant it really was both in the number and character of 
the dissentients, would very likely be misrepresented by mischievous per- 
sons as the work of those in the profession who were personally jealous 
of Mr. Irving; and when I went behind the scenes after the play was 
over, the very first remark I heard from a gentleman, who occupies a 
prominent position in literature and journalism, was a thoughtless accu- 
sation of a fellow-artist of Mr. Irving, who, I feel sure, would be utterly 
incapable of any such meanness. It often happens that foolish partisans 
of some actor think that they serve the cause of their favourite by decry- 
ing privately and publicly any of his rival artists. But for the follies and 
meannesses that ‘such ill-advised friends may commit no artist can be held 
responsible. It is not artists alone, but also authors, who often suffer from 
the well-meaning efforts of injudicious friends. I may perhaps relate an 
incident which will illustrate the kind of “hostility” to which I referred— 
an hostility not personal, but arising more from strong partisanship. On 
the occasion of Madame Janauschek’s first appearance at the Haymarket, 
I was sitting in the stalls, close to a lady and gentleman, who expressed 
very audibly, and with quite unnecessary frequency, their non-appreciation 
of her artistic qualities. They carried this to such an extent, that at last 
I was provoked into personally remonstrating with the gentleman in the 
strongest manner, although I must confess Madame Janauschek was not an 
actress I myself admired ; but I felt none the less the gross injustice of audibly 
depreciating her efforts, and so making it almost impossible for those near to 
give that careful attention to her performance which it certainly deserved, 
Finally, I do not see why your correspondent should have his temper so 
upset by the remarks which appeared in your “Symposium.” If every 
person, who sits in the pit on a first night, is to take as personal to him- 
self any observations that may be made regarding the conduct of some of 
his fellow auditors ; the only conclusion one can come to is that, on these 
occasions, the pit must consist of persons of an extremely touchy and 
sensitive disposition. It would be quite as sensible a proceeding for every 
newspaper, that deals with theatrical matters, to take what your corre- 
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spondent calls my “ peroration” as applying to them; he cannot see the 
connection between that “ peroration” and the subject which I was dis- 
cussing ; but you, my dear C. S., and others who are behind the scenes in 
Journalism, well know that there is a very close connection between these 
papers to which I refer, and that small section of the theatre-going public 
whose delight it is to “ guy” a piece, to the prejudice of an actor or author 
on the first night of its performances. 

I cannot say that I am impressed by the ingenuousness or straightfor- 
wardness of those who have undertaken, directly or indirectly, to defend 
the conduct of the very small minority, who howled or hissed at the 
Lyceum on the night in question. Not content with misrepresenting the 
opinions and statements of their opponents, they appear to me wilfully to 
have mis-stated facts ; and their attempt to represent the hostility of this 
insignificant minority asa calm protest against the applause of the majority, 
or as provoked by Mr. Irving’s speech, may be very ingenious, but is 


certainly not very honest. 
Yours faithfully, 
F, A. MARSHALL. 


The summer season at Boulogne-sur-Mer has proved a great disappoint- 
ment to the inhabitants of this town. The Municipalité, having entirely 
given up the Casino, into the hands of a new manager, without stipulating 
for the old privileges of the residents, at once set up the gentleman of 
their choice as a sort of demi-god, who could do no wrong. Hotel- 
keepers prepared to increase their prices, in view of the great affluence of 
visitors, whom they felt sure would rush to see the new Casino. Every 
householder put up his “‘ Appartement & louer” with buoyant alacrity ; 
shopkeepers enlarged and re-decorated their shops; everyone, in fact, 
prepared to make a golden harvest. Boulogne was to be crowded—the 
Casino had a new directeur, who was the benefactor of the universe ! The 
weather did its share nobly; never has Boulogne been favoured with a 
more glorious summer ; never has it been more healthy; and the doctors 
must have enjoyed an unusual holiday. The bathing has been excep- 
tionally good, and every day during the month of August the beach 
presented a gay and attractive sight. And yet, why was Boulogne so 
empty ? Why were tables d’hdétes so badly attended ? Why was “ Apparte- 
ments & louer” still to be seen everywhere ? Who was answerable for this ? 
The new management of the Casino. The visitors who came soon left 
again ; others feared to come from the reports they heard ; and two-thirds 
of the inhabitants very properly refused to abonner themselves. A plague 
worse than cholera had fallen on poor Boulogne ; gambling had made its 
sudden appearance. La Roulette being strictly forbidden by law, assumed 
the name of “La Mascotte,” and under false colours gave the deluded 
players more chances of losing their money than the original game. When 
the season was half over, this was withdrawn. Hopes were at once enter- 
tained that the police had interfered; not so; unfortunately, the Casino 
management had suddenly awakened to the conclusion that “ La Mascotte,” 
with all its pretty tricks and manners, was yet not calculated to sufficiently 
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fleece the players, and “Le Tour du Monde,” or “Chemin de Fer,” took 
its place as a more express rate of emptying their pockets. As gambling 
entered the Casino, good manners took their leave, being evidently de trop. 
Men kept their hats on, and jostled ladies; smoking went on in every 
room, and the whole tone of the place became very low indeed. Many 
families had to leave, taking away their young sons, who had lost heavily, 
Young girls and even children were seen trying their luck ; retired servants 
came to stake their savings; shopkeepers neglected their business for 
gambling. But the golden harvest did not come. The unaccountable part of 
all this is, that the authorities wrapped themselves up in unconsciousness, 
the police remained blind, and, though the papers have been openly 
speaking of the matter, no one had the pluck to make an official 
complaint. So far so bad ; but this is not all. The comforts and special 
attractions of the Casino were done away with. That delightful terrace, 
where you could sit and read while enjoying the fresh breezes, or feast 
your eyes on the broad expanse of sea, and watch the bathers, and the 
children playing on the sands, has been enclosed in glass, and metamor- 
phosed into an intolerably hot ball-room, the narrow shape being ill suited 
to dancing. And the old ball-room, what has become of it? That splendid 
room, with its grand architectural proportions, and the tasteful galleries 
opening out from it making a pleasant circular walk? Here would 
couples promenade between each dance ; here, in the afternoon, during the 
orchestral concerts, those who cared not to sit in the rows of chairs in the 
ball-room, would form pleasant friendly groups, the ladies bringing their 
work, and allowing the gentlemen to pay their afternoon calls in this un- 
conventional manner. All this is at an end. This year the concerts have 
taken place in the garden, in the broiling sun, the performers alone having 
the benefit of any shade. The local orchestra, a very good one, was dis- 
missed, and the new one comprises no Boulonnais. This was one of the 
first blessings of the new management. The galleries were walled up from 
the Grande Salle, part of them being given up to the disguised roulette, and 
part to a cércle, where baccarat reigns supreme, and the amounts lost are, 
I am told, quite appalling. The Grande Salle itself has been turned into 
a theatre. Now nothing in the world is better than a theatre in its right 
place; but this was not its right place. A large share of the Casino 
abonnés are from Paris or London, and, having already seen the best of 
everything in the way of dramatic performances, do not care when they 
come to the seaside to have plays forced upon them. Boulogne has one 
theatre, Le Théatre Municipal, which is quite large enough for the num- 
ber of playgoers. It is not exclusively composed of stalls, like the 
Casino Theatre, and is therefore suited to every class of society. It 
has always given very good average perfotmances, and occasionally 
some excellent ones. This year, under the able management of M. 
Paul Bérard, who is also a very good actor, there was every reason 
to hope for a successful season. But when M. Paul Bérard under- 
took the management of the only theatre in Boulogne, he did 
not suppose that the Municipalité would give another man the right 
to infringe on his privileges. The Casino Theatre cannot score a great 
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success, but though not well attended, this division of the Boulogne 
audience has been enough to cause the financial failure of the Théatre 
Municipal. Paul Bérard was compelled to give his démission, and I do 
not suppose they will find another manager to attempt a winter season 
under the circumstances. Hirschler is not a member of the profession, 
and it is curious to note how he showed his sympathy when the old theatre 
had to close. Paul Bérard, having applied to him for help, the Casino 
directeur gave him a part in one of his performances, so utterly unworthy 
of him, that I was not surprised not to see his name on the bills again. A 
performance was given at the Théatre Municipal for the benefit of these 
unfortunate artistes, That very night the Casino gave a performance at 
reduced prices, reduced so low as to be much cheaper than the Théatre. 
Thus, many who would have gone to the benefit performance went to the 
Casino, glad to satisfy their curiosity about the new “ salle” at so cheap a 
rate. Another innovation of the Casino has been to give Fétes Populaires ; 
this again drew so many away from the Tintelleries Fétes, that they ceased 
to pay, and had to be brought to an end. This is to be deplored. These fétes 
were given by the Société de Bienfaisance, who has for years done good 
work among the poor, and it is sad to see it fail. A report is current that 
the Casino manager thinks of trying an English dramatic winter season, 
and that he will go over to London to engage an English company. This 
may not be true, but if it is, let me give a word of warning to English 
actors and actresses who would contemplate such an engagement. The 
English residents are by no means numerous enough to support such a 
scheme, and the climate of Boulogne is far too cold to attract visitors 
during the winter. Such an undertaking would be likely to come to an un- 
timely end. The Boulonnais, who used tocomplain of the quietness of the 
Casino, are beginning to perceive they have given themselves up into the 
hands of King Stork, for besides all these changes for the worse, the price 
of everything has been trebled. Of course the gambling is the one great 
ill. The epidemic is along the French coast, and while I am writing I 
have just heard of a suicide of a merchant who had lost a very large 
sum at the Dieppe Casino. Honest people ought to league together and 
appeal to the Government, as the police wi// be blind. Let us hope 
that by next summer something may occur to give back to Boulogne some 
of its old ways and quietness, which made it so suitable to family people. 





Mr. George Edgar Montgomery, an able dramatic writer in New York, 
writes as follows on the “hissing question,” naturally advocating the 
‘‘ silent system,” so universally followed in America :— 

“The British audiences of to-day are merely imitating their ancestors, 
after all. Somebody ought to write a history of theatrical audiences in 
England. The record would be one of violent passions, absurd prejudices, 
and unreasoning strife. Remember the savage acts committed in theatres 
only four score years ago. In those days the good public decided how 
much a manager could charge for admittance to his theatre, and tried hard 
to relieve him of all his responsibilities. The jealousies of actors excited 
the bitterest feeling. Men entered theatres to fight and, if possible, to 
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pull down the walls. The rotten egging of players was then a cheerful 
pastime. Pandemonium was something that the British public liked to 
indulge in as often as possible. 

“Throughout the seventeenth and early part of the eighteenth century 
the turbulence of British audiences amounted to drunken boorishness. 
Here is a picture of an audience in the seventeenth century: ‘On 
February 2, 1679, there is a really awful commotion and imminent peril to 
house and audience, at the Duke’s Theatre. The King’s French favourite, 
the Duchess of Portsmouth, is blazing with rouge, diamonds, and shameless- 
ness, in the most conspicuous seat in the house. Some tipsy gentlemen in 
the seat hard by, hear of her wit and handsome presence, and the morality 
of these drunkards is straightway incensed. The house is panic-stricken at 
seeing these infurious Goths rushing into the pit, with drawn swords in one 
hand, flaming, smoking, ill-smelling, torches in the other; and with 
vituperative cries against the Duchess of Portsmouth and other persons of 
honour. The rioters, not satisfied with thrusting their rapiers at the arms, 
sides, and legs of the affrighted persons in the pit, hurl their blazing 
torches among the astonished actors on the stage. A panic and a general 
flight ensue. The house is saved from destruction ; but, as it is necessary 
to punish somebody, the King satisfies his sense of justice by pressing hard 
upon the innocent actors, and shutting up the house during the royal 
pleasure.’ 

“The play-house, at the time this scandalous event took place, and 
several years previously, was chiefly the resort of idle young persons, of 
sensual gallants who passed much of their time in the dressing-rooms 
of actors, and with those whom Ravencroft called ‘the little cockerells of 
the pit.’ It was a brazen, shameless, lewd-minded audience, ready for a 
brawl at any moment. Doran says in his ‘Annals’: ‘ Of the turbulence 
of audiences in those days there are many evidences on record. It was 
sometimes provoked ; at others altogether unjustifiable; and always more 
savage than humorous.’ 

“When Colley Cibber was managing Drury Lane, between 1700 and 
1750, audiences were loud and reckless in expressing their opinions. When 
they desired that a play should be withdrawn, they howled and screeched 
until it was withdrawn. The critics, too, were boisterous blackguards— 
the progenitors of a certain kind of critics who come to our own theatres 
and set down judgments with an amusing show of infallibility. ‘These— 
the progenitors, I mean—came to a new play, Cibber tells us, ‘like hounds 
to a carcass ; and are all in full cry, sometimes for an hour together, before 
the curtain rises to throw it amongst them.’ And Doran writes of another 
part of the audience: “The pit was at this period supreme and severe ; 
and as the witlings used to make remarks, or exchange them with, the more 
audacious beauties in the boxes, so now did they exercise a cruel humour 
in making sarcastic application of the words of a part to the actress who 
delivered them. By these they pointed out the flaws in her character, her 
deficiency in beauty, or her effrontery in assuming virtues which did not 
belong to her.’ 

“From the Restoration until late in the reign of Queen Anne, the 
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‘politer’ folk were accustomed to go behind the scenes at their will and 
to loll upon the stage during the performance of a play. The actors had 
to elbow their way through this mob, which was not a civil and attentive 
crowd, but a collection of impertinent fellows, who gossiped, exchanged 
salutations with persons in the audiences, and even addressed the players. 
This nuisance was got rid of in 1704, when the public was prohibited by 
Royal decree from going on the stage during the representation of a play. 
This decree, however, was not obeyed strictly. 

“ Riots at theatres were common in the seventeenth century. The 
ushering of ladies out of the pit was a formal indication that mischief was 
to be done. On one occasion, at Drury Lane, the audience started a riot 
because a French dancer, who had been announced to appear, had not 
arrived. Inthe midst of the tumult, a noble marquis suggested that it 
would be proper to set fire to the house. This proposition was con- 
sidered seriously, though it was not carried into effect. But the musical 
instruments, the costly adornments, the panel partitions in the boxes and 
the royal arms were coolly destroyed. 

“The quarrel between Macklin and Garrick, in 1743, was characteristic 
of the times. Dr. Barrowby headed a phalanx of Macklinites one even- 
ing; but Garrick’s friends sent against them a band of thirty “ bruisers,” 
who rushed into the theatre, cleared the pit, and cracked a few skulls. 

“Doran remarks sagaciously: ‘It is a curious thing to remark, at a 
time when audiences bore with gross wit and were accustomed, on slight 
provocation, to resort to acts of violence, how sensitive they were on other 
points.’ When Jane Shore, in Rowe’s play, complained of hunger, the 
audience flung bread upon the stage. But this may not have shown sensi- 
tiveness. It was probably meant as an exhibition of subtle humour. 

“The most exacting part of a seventeenth-century audience was the 
footman. Dryden speaks of the footman as the greatest of all nuisances, 
except ‘their unpaying masters.’ These masters were unable to hear a 
play unless their lackeys permitted them to hear it, for the latter were 
famous ‘roarers.’ They made the theatre shake with their turbulent 
resentment. Their lung-power meant death to many a poor author. 

‘* Cibber is inclined to think that French audiences were more refined 
and grave than the British. That is not certain by any means. The 
French magistrates were once obliged to issue this decree, which suggests 
what Gallic temper signified: ‘Every person is prohibited from doing 
any violence in the Theatre de Bourgoyne, at Paris, during the time any 
piece is performing, and also from throwing stones, dust, or anything which 
may put the audience into an uproar, or create any tumult.’ 

**So much for the traditions of audiences. It is a fortunate and pleasant 
fact that we, in this country, have no theatrical traditions worth speaking 
of. That is why, probably, we know how to behave ourselves at the 
theatre.” 


Mr. Leonard Boyne, whose photograph appears in this number, made 
his first appearance on the stage in the autumn of 1869, in Liverpool, 
where he was engaged for “ responsible business” and prompting, but he 
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did not succeed in the latter portion of his undertaking, and consequently 
was asked to resign before the week was over. His first part was Ley- 
bourne, in Buckstone’s drama, “‘ The Flowers of the Forest.” This did 
not prove a success either, for the young actor had not as yet learnt how 
to stand still—a failing that distressed both himself and the audience. 
However, he improved so rapidly that, before his notice had expired, he 
was requested to remain at the theatre on condition of his salary being 
reduced from the munificent sum of fifteen to twelve shillings. This offer 
was too good to be refused, and two months later the salary was raised to 
eighteen shillings. Life had now commenced in earnest with him, 
and he acted in various parts of the country, appearing in from twelve to 
eighteen parts a week, and receiving but scant financial reward for his 
pains. In 1871, he was engaged as juvenile leading man for the 
Theatre Royal, Newcastle-on-Tyne. This was a speedy advance, but in 
a few weeks the entire lead was allotted to him. He played seconds to 
stars, and thus derived invaluable experience. Thus, before he was twenty 
years old we find him playing such parts as Bob Brierley, Stewart Routh 
(in “Black Sheep”), Macduff, and Richmond. From Newcastle, he 
went, in 1872, to the Lyceum Theatre, Sunderland, where, sixteen years 
previously, Henry Irving made his first appearance on the stage. Mr. 
Boyne profited greatly by the kindness and vast experience of the manager, 
Mr. E. D. Davis, with the result that at the Easter of this year he was 
specially engaged by Messrs. Francis and Glover to support Mrs. Scatt- 
Siddons at the Glasgow Theatre Royal. He opened in Charles Surface, 
and afterwards played Orlando, and Tristan in “ King René’s Daughter.” 
His next stock season was at Bath, where he met the late Mrs. Rousby, 
and was engaged to support her by playing Courtney in “’Twixt Axe and 
Crown,” and the principal juvenile Shakespearean parts: This engage- 
ment proved most successful, and firmly established him as an actor of 
no ordinary ability. The next change of scene was from Bath to Ply- 
mouth, where he opened as Alfred Evelyn, and afterwards played 
a varied round of characters. He made his first regular appearance 
in London on May 2, 1874, at the St. James’s Theatre, as John Fenn, in 
“Progress.” This was a most successful appearance, the young actor 
being applauded to the echo, and frequently called before the curtain. 
On June 8, following, he played Sir Francis Levison there, and at the 
termination of the season went on tour in the country. On returning 
to London, he played Captain Levison at the Globe Theatre. In 
January, 1875, he was engaged by Miss Ada Cavendish to play Horace 
Holmcroft, in ‘‘The New Magdalen,” and made such a hit in the part 
that he was immediately engaged to support her in Romeo, Benedick, 
Orlando, Charles Surface, Claude Melnotte, Julian Grey, and other 
similar parts. At Easter, 1876, at the Globe Theatre, he acted Mid- 
winter in the first performance in London of Mr. Wilkie Collins’ drama, 
“ Miss Gwilt.” 

His next original part in London was George Belfoy in “Such is the 
Law,” by Tom Taylor and Paul Meritt, first produced at the St. James’s 
Theatre on April 20, 1878. Then came another success as Colonel 
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O’Hara in Mr. Mortimer’s comedy, ‘‘ A Gay Deceiver,” first acted at the 
Royalty Theatre, on February 3, 1879. He then went to Dublin 
for a short starring engagement under the management of Mr. Michael 
Gunn. He opened as General Pepper in ‘The White Horse of the 
Peppers,” and afterwards travelled for a year with a company under his 
own management. Returning once more to London, he played Sir Arthur 
Tempest, at the Olympic Theatre, on October 30, 1880, in the first per- 
formance of “ Delilah,” Mr. James Willing’s adaptation of Ouida’s novel, 
“ Held in Bondage.” He then acted Rochester in ‘‘ Jane Eyre,” during a 
special engagement at the Standard Theatre. On July 27, 1881, at the 
Folly Theatre (now Toole’s), he acted George Castleton in the first per- 
formance of Mr. Pinero’s three-act comedy, “ Imprudence,” and made 
another hit. During this engagement he also played O’Callaghan in 
Bayle Bernard’s farce, ‘“‘His Last Legs.” This was one of his most 
successful impersonations. He acted the character for one hundred con- 
secutive nignts. He not only won the public approbation by his perform- 
ance, but received warm praise from such competent judges of acting as 
the late Henry J. Byron and Mr. Walter Lacy. Mr. Lacy, who was in the 
original cast (Haymarket Theatre, October 15, 1839), said that he equalled 
Tyrone Power in the part. In 1882, he was engaged by Mr. Wilson 
Barrett to play Harold Armytage in the provincial tour of “ The Lights 
0’ London.” This was his first great chance, but he proved himself 
fully equal to the occasion. He acted the part with .admirable intel- 
ligence, fervour, and pathos. His success was so complete, and his 
performance became so popular, that he was selected by Mr. Barrett 
for the important ré/e of Claudian in the play of that name by 
Messrs. W. G. Wills and Henry Herman, produced for the first time in 
the country, at the Theatre Royal, Hull, on February 4 last. To these 
notes of Mr. Boyne’s career, it should be added that, while staying in 
Dublin, in 1879, he was entertained by the students of Trinity College, 
before whom he read two acts of “ Much Ado About Nothing.” In 1881, 
he played Lord Alfred Lindsay in “The Dowager,” during a short engage- 
ment at the Olympic, and, in 1873, he made a great success at the Hay- 
market Theatre, as Captain Murphy Maguire in “ The Serious Family,” 
acted for the benefit of Mr. Coe. 





An Ipswich correspondent writes :—The month of September witnessed 
the début of a promising aspirant for the leading honours of the stage, 
Miss Adelaide Moore, a young American actress, who enters upon her 
chosen career as the apt pupil of that veteran actor, Mr. John Ryder. 
This lady has a very pleasing presence, and on her first appearance 
at the Theatre Royal, Ipswich, met with a generous reception from a 
well-filled and deeply-interested house. The play, “As You Like It,” 
had not proceeded far before it was evident from Miss Moore’s grasp of 
the poet’s charming idyllic creation that Rosalind would prove an effort of 
which any leading lady might be proud as an inaugural performance. 
Gradually, but confidently, overcoming the nervousness inseparable from a 
NEW SERIES.—VOL. IV. R 
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first appearance, the young actress approached the forest scenes with 
Orlando with considerable assurance, and gave'a carefully studied rendering 
of an admittedly difficult 7d. The following night (September 2) she 
appeared as Juliet, and produced an even more favourable impression, 
her tragic force being shown to great advantage in the potion and vault 
scenes. On September 8 there was another transition to Shakespearian 
comedy, Miss Moore sustaining the character of Beatrice in an easy, 
finished manner that made it difficult of belief she was acting it for the 
first time. She entered heartily, indeed, with the greatest zest into the 
spirit of raillery permeating the part ; and, as an effort of high comedy, the 
impersonation was most clever, indicating, if we be not mistaken, a bright 
future as the realization of the young actress’s aspirations. Miss Moore’s 
other appearances were as Julia and Pauline, in both of which she gained 
a highly favourable reception from critical audiences. We understand she 
means to add “ Twelfth Night” to her réfertoire. She is supported by a 
capital company. 


Pleasant as it may be to make new acquaintances, it is still more pleasant 
to renew old friendships, and there is always acharm about a revival of a 
favourite play of which a new piece is necessarily devoid. It is interesting 
to note any little alteration in the text or in the mounting for which the 
difference of time is answerable, and it is also interesting to compare the 
present actors with those of a bygone day. This last occupation is doubtless 
more agreeable work for the spectators than for the artists themselves ; but 
in this, the latest of our revivals, even the latter have little ifanything to fear. 
‘New Men and Old Acres” has been brought out at the: Court with so 
strong a cast that none of the principal characters need dread the inevitable 
comparison with earlier exponents, and although some old playgoers— 
chiefly, we fear, because it is human nature to hanker after the unattainable 
—will bemoan Mrs. Kendal, Mr. Buckstone, and others of the old Hay- 
market company, they may rest assured that it is only the beautifying mist 
that hangs over the past that prevents them from admitting that the play now 
is as well acted as it was on its first production. Miss Marion Terry plays 
the part of the heroine in much the same fashion in which her sister 
made such a success at the same theatre in 1876-77, and although an 
apparent fear of exaggeration prevented the delicious abandon and naiveté 
that Miss Ellen Terry threw into the opening scene, later in the play she 
showed an even greater command of pathos, and won all hearts. Nor did 
Mr. Clayton fail her in the scenes in which they two were alone, some of 
the best passages in the play, and, for him at least, some of the most diffi- 
cult ; for Mr. Brown to appear too openly ardent and impassioned robs the 
character of all consistency, and, on the other hand, if he remain too phleg- 
matic, he loses the sympathies of the audience. ‘To steer clear of either 
extreme requires careful acting, and Mr. Clayton succeeded to perfection. 
Equally admirable in its way was the Matmaduke Vavasour of Mr. 
Arthur Cecil, but the very skill of this gentleman is’ occasionally irritating, 
for, as he plays “ old men” to the life, we can hardly wish him to take any 
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other 7é/e, and yet, as the interest of a play almost invariably centres round 
its younger characters, we are never allowed to see as much of him as we 
could wish. The Bunter of Mr. Anson is a careful and telling performance, 
but Mrs. Bunter has no place in the present revival. Mrs. John Wood 
masquerades under her name, and is exceedingly amusing ; the house is 
one huge laugh whenever she is on the stage, and as every one enjoys the 
fun, and is perfectly satisfied, it were useless to regret the Mrs. Bunter of 
Messrs. Taylor and Dubourg. The other characters are all more or less 
efficiently filled, and the play is admirably mounted, while more than a 
little gratitude is due to the management for their excellent musical 
arrangements, in which important but often slighted feature of the evening’s 
entertainment the Court may almost be said to be unrivalled. 


The members of the Scarborough Dramatic Club, with the assistance of 
Mr. Fred Terry and Miss Fortescue, gave two performances in the Spa 
Theatre, Scarborough, on Friday and Saturday, September 12 and 13, to 
crowded houses. ‘Pygmalion and Galatea,” with “A Sheep in Wolf’s 
Clothing,” were the pieces chosen. It is scarcely necessary to speak at 
length of the acting of Mr. Terry and Miss Fortescue, they being so well 
known ; suffice it to say both acted with considerable power. Miss Mabel 
Millett, who appeared as Cynisca, in -addition to great natural personal 
charms, possesses much histrionic talent,-and fairly won the large portion of 
applause which greeted her admirable interpretation. Myrine and Daphne 
were well played by Miss Maude Fortescue and Miss Shield respectively. 
Leucippe, in the hands of Mr. J. G. Lindsay, was very good. Mr. R. C, 
Hope, as Chrysos, fairly brought the house down in the comic situations 
in which he appeared. The small parts of Mimos and Agesimos were 
acted satisfactorily by Messrs. P. Hodgson and A. Nugent Smyth. “A 
Sheep in Wolf’s Clothing” was cleverly acted by Miss Fortescue, Miss 
Maud Fortescue, Miss. Shield, Miss Brockwell, Col. Inge, Mr. F. Terry, 
Messrs. J. G. Lindsay, W. Fielden, R. Fife, C. W. Woodall, and 
T. Haynes. Not the least attractive item of the programme on the 
Saturday was the excellent recitation by Mr. H. S. Riddell, of “ Eugene 
Aram.” He was deservedly called and recalled several times. To this 
gentleman the success of the performance was almost entirely due. Major 
Brockwell kindly acted as prompter. The S.D.C. fully maintained its well- 
earned high reputation. Mr. R.C. Hope, the manager, announces the 
commencement of the Winter Series.of Entertainments to begin on 
Wednesday, November 5, at the Royal Hotel. 





It is always a pleasure to me to receive letters like the following :— 
“Tf it delights your editorial soul to receive a letter from Dakota Territory, 
U.S.A., perhaps you may be glad to know that your Magazine is appreciated 
and made much of in the Antipodes.: I do not know of any other sub- 
scriber here, but all nfy friends who see the well got-up periodical appear 
to be delighted and Xcharmed with it. And for myself, a weary stock- 
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broker, tired of the ups and downs (especially the downs) of gold-mining, 
and other almost equally touchy stocks, when the English mail brings me 
the last number of THE THEATRE, after dinner, being then at peace with 
all the world, and lighting a cigar or cigarette, I manage to get a good 
dealfof quiet and placid enjoyment by dipping into its bright and amusing 
pages. But as no pleasure in this weary world is unalloyed, I have many 
a growl and grumble to myself to think what is dénied me, when I con- 
sider that I may never again know the inside of a London theatre, for I have 
not seen the ‘little village’ since December, 1860. By the way, has Mr. 
Toole discovered the elixir of life? will he never grow old? I hope not. 
I have just re-read your remarks in the March number on his acting in 
‘ Paw-Clawdian ;’ and memory recalls a scene at the Crystal Palace, some- 
where about 1856—a féte in honour of the Dramatic College—Buck- 
stone keeping the Cave of Mystery, as the arch-Druid, silent and im- 
pressive, and Toole and Paul Bedford making the fun of the fair go fast 
and furious, collecting contributions from the crowd in a bright warming- 
pan, themselves perfect as to get up as two Cheap Jacks. You can 
imagine the gag, and poor Bedford’s rich voice; Toole, later in the 
day, in charge of a peep-show, describing, in the most blood-curdling 
manner, a diabolical tragedy, represented as being enacted inside the 
box, and after carefully collecting sixpence from each peepist, tipping 
each and all the wink, and asking them to send up another crowd, and 
to be sure and tell no one what they had wzof seen. Pleasant but 
melancholy memories! You remember the old story of Tom Moore 
nd the sympathetic young lady, who paid him the compliment of 
weeping at his rendering of one of his own melodies? Your correspondent 
is not quite so sadly sympathetic; but is nevertheless bound to admit 
that, after arriving at the end of one of THe THEATRE numbers, it is 
usually closed with a melancholy sigh at the thought that he is on the 
wrong side of the world, and may never gratify his intense longing to see 
and hear the leading players of the day once more. My pleasant memo- 
ries are of Buckstone and Compton at the Haymarket, Robson and 
others at the Olympic. And now to smoke and reverie. 
“Yours faithfully, 
“* ANTIPODEAN.” 


Mr. A. W. Pinero’s latest effort in the playwriting line is, we are pleased 
to be able to record, a complete success. “ In Chancery,” first produced at 
the Lyceum Theatre, Edinburgh, on Friday, September 19, is described on 
the bills as an “ Original Fantastic Comedy” in three acts. Act i. introduces 
us to the hotel at Sleepleton Junction, where resides a gentleman, the victim 
ofa railway collision, who as a result of his smash up has completely lost his 
memory. A card-case supplies him with a name which may or may not 
be his ; in his difficulty, however, he catches at a “ straw,” and makes the 
best of a bad bargain by allowing himself to become engaged to Patricia, 
the daughter of the blustering Irish landlord, to whom of course he owes a 
long account. This is no sooner concluded, and the engagement an- 
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nounced to the landlord’s friends than Jolliffe—the man without a memory 
—reads an advertisement offering a reward of £200 for his arrest, and 
the first act is brought to a screaming termination by his obtaining possession 
of all the newspapers containing the offer of reward for his arrest. Act ii. 
introduces us to Jolliffe and the guests dressed for the wedding. A de- 
tective, however, comes on the scene and of course espies Jolliffe. A Mrs. 
Smith, with man and maid servant, next make their appearance, and turn 
out to be the real Jolliffe, disguised as the servant and his wife, a ward 
in Chancery with whom he has run off, and is accordingly “ wanted” by the 
Lord Chancellor. They make their escape, and are followed by the sup- 
posed Jolliffe, who has succeeded in escaping from both the detective 
and his intended. 

Act iii. transports us to Gravesend, where lodgings are let by a 
Mrs. Jackson. This lady turns out to be no other than the wife of the 
victim of the railway accident, who, along with the real Jolliffe and 
Mrs. Jolliffe, come to take the apartments. Jolliffe, or rather Jackson, 
regains his memory all at once, and is recognised by his wife. This com- 
plicates matters considerably, especially as Mrs. Jolliffe still persists in 
claiming him as her husband; and when the detective and the entire 
wedding party appear upon the scene, the climax is reached, while the 
solving of all the complications is brought about by the Lord Chancellor 
promising not to punish Jolliffe, anti the doctor vouching for Jackson’s 
memory having been lost. 

The interpretation this lively piece received at the hands of Mr. Terry’s 
company left little or nothing to be desired. Mr. Terry’s own performance 
was indeed as good as anything he has yet given us. The author was 
several times called before the curtain at the close of the performance, and 
had to acknowledge the splendid reception accorded to the piece. 


The one great question agitating Parisian literary and theatrical circles, 
at the present moment, is “Théodora.” What new creation has Victorien 
Sardou made out of the romantic and dramatic though singularly complex 
empress? Will he show us at the same time the dancer, courtesan, and 
empress? Will it be but a faithful reproduction of ancient Byzantium, or 
only a simple episode of that distant and terrible history. Madame Sarah 
Bernhardt is quite enthusiastic about her new 7é/e, but no one yet knows 
how the “ grande tragédienne” will represent the strange creature, who, 
burying her past, became the worthy and proud spouse of Justinien “ce 
monstre odieux,” as he is called by Procope. Speculation is also rife as 
to what costumes she will wear. It appears that Sarah Bernhardt has con- 
sulted the painter Hébert with regard to her costumes, which he has 
sketched from an old Mosaic at the Church of St. Vitale at Ravenna, 
representing the Empress Théodora and her Court. But only one costume 
can becopied from the Mosaic. Will Madame Bernhardt then have to 
wear the same regal tunic during the whole play ? 
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A new theatrical book, by Mr: Austin Brereton, is in the press, and: will 
be issued in the .course of two or three weeks. It is entitled, “Some 
Famous Hamlets,’ and deals with the most noted representatives of 
Hamlet from the time of Burbage to that of Fechter, a period extending 
over three hundred years in the history of the stage. Then Mr. Brereton 
gives an. appendix, in which extracts from the criticisms on Hamlet’s 
character by Goethe, Coleridge, Schlegel, Hazlitt, Ulrici, and other writers, 
together with other interesting theatrical material, are included. The little 
volume will be published by Mr. David Bogue, in a neat, attractive, and 
permanent, but cheap form. The approaching revival of “ Hamlet,” by 
Mr. Wilson Barrett, fat the Princess’s Theatre, should make this work 
welcome to all playgoers, and others concerned in the subject. 
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